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MARY E. WILKINS 


Married to Dr. Charles M. Freeman, at Metuchen, New Jersey, January 1. Miss Wilkins’s stories and novels give the most characteristic 
pictures of New England life of any books written in the past century, and she stands to-day among the leading 
American novelists. ‘‘ The Portion of Labor” is her latest novel 
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COMMENT 


THE opening year shone brightly for American sci- 
ence, Almost as if in answer to the reproach levelled 
by Carl Snyder in the January number of the North 
tiverican Review, that in the field of original scien- 
tifie universities lag, came the 
announcement of discoveries. The meeting 
of the Physiological Society at Chicago can be com- 
pared only with that session of the Linnean Society 
of forty-two years ago at which Darwin and Wallace 
jointly gave to the world the new mechanical theory 
The two incidents were curiously alike. 
working at his theory patiently, 
One day came to him 


work our American 


two vreat 


of evolution. 
Darwin had 
leisurely, for twenty 
a letter from a young naturalist working in the dis- 
tant islands of the Indian Therein was the 
labor of his life forestalled. But Darwin was great 
enough to give the man full credit, and a 
life-long friendship of the two followed, 


been 


years. 
Ocean. 
younger 


\ year or so ago that marvellously ingenious in- 
vestivator Jacques Loeb, of the University of Chi- 
cago, brought forward experimental proof of the vital 
influence in life phenomena of those solutions of salts 
conduct and likewise give rise to 
electricity. With sea-water of varying strength, he 
was able to bring about artificial fertilization. s 
that had known no contact with the male cells developed 
Biological theories of half 
a century went down in a day. Then Professor Albert 
P. Matthews, a of the excellent 
Wilson of Columbia, and now Professor of Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry in the same university with Professor 
He applied them 
showing how 


and acids which 


Ege 
into normal living beings. 


protégé Professor 


Loeb, took up these feeund ideas. 
to the phenomena of nervous action, 
this mysterious and baffling of puzzles might be simply 
and clearly explained by electrical action. The nerves 
are jellylike solutions of highly phosphorized fatty 
bodies, enclosed in a thin non-conducting sheath. The 
albuminous bodies inside are charged with positive 
electricity, and these charges give rise to, induce, a neg- 
ative charge in the surrounding water. <A slight jar, 
beat. a flash of light. the presence of a new supply 
of food materials, may break this delicate equilibrium : 
travelling to and from the brain 


the nerve “ current’ 


is the result. 


Like Darwin's formula of the struggle for existence, 
\s in the case of Dar- 

to acclaim the brill- 
* He has cut 
the ground from under my feet,” said Professor Loeb. 


it seems too simple to be true. 
win, Professor Loeb was the first 


iant discovery of his voung colleague. 


These were generous words. But it in no wise belit- 
tles Professor Matthews’s achievement to recall that 
both the theory and the method belong to the older 
man. His own remark was that they brought into 
physiology ‘a new Heaven and a new earth.” 


Professor Loeb’s discovery of this year, the second 
of those which will make the Chicago meeting memo- 
rable, was the application of the same theory of elec- 
The fresh 
spawn of sea-urchins, unfertilized, die in a few hours. 
a cyanide solution, and 


trical charges to questions of life and death. 


Loeb put them in 


Professor 


kept them for seven days. This may be called the 
first step in the seientifie search for immortal life, 
Still another paper from this same unwearied inves- 


tigator sought to prove that the vital energy supplied 
by food is due to the electricity it affords, rather than 
to the heat it) develops, as present-day physiology 
holds: in brief, that all life actions are of an electro- 
dynamical, nature 

strides: vet they hare still larger 
the early fruits of the broad 


are eiant 
Thev are 


The st 


significance, 


and stimulating spirit which reigns in President Har- 
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per’s new institution. They should teach our older 
universities that the outworn and sterile ways must 
go. Counting the unstinted millions which America 
has given to its seats of learning, the harvest should 
be richer than it is. 

Is Germany really hostile to the United States? 
Are we about to have an era of diplomatic notes be- 
tween the President and the Kaiser? These questions, 
because of public remark, have become so important 
that they require comment, though we dislike adding 
by further mention of the subject to whatever war- 
fire may be now burning. In a word, then, there is 
no war-cloud whatsoever. We are not entering upon 
an era of diplomatic notes, and Germany is_ hostile 
to us in only so far as commercial rivalry sets her 
against us. We conceive the state of affairs to be 
created by a chain of events which are interpreted 
by some writers and readers to be of a warlike nature. 
The chain is composed of at least three links—Ger- 
many’s commercial depression, America’s expansion in 
commerce and territory, and the Venezuelan evisode. 

Regarding the depression in the commercial life of 
the German Empire, there is this to be said: In 1871 
a nation which had existed for centuries was made 
un empire by force of arms, after yvears of hard 
labor and the foresight of great men. Whatever the 
nation may have been, the empire was new in 1871; 
and the present Kaiser, following—outstripping—his 
erandfather, has made it the work of his life to send 
the empire ahead of all other kingdoms-of the earth. 
Armies were kept up: navies were built at white 
heat: agriculture was stimulated by artificial means; 
manufacturing towns grew up in a night; laborers 
had hosts of laws passed to ensure them peace of 
mind and full stomachs in their old age. Situated 
as he was, with the will and the power to make the 


new father-land a great nation, the Kaiser worked 
hard. And whatever we may say of him. no one 


will deny that he is a remarkable man. In thirty 
years an enormous empire is created and settled for 
life in the midst of nations whose heads are hoary 
with age, vet which take no more important place in 
the world’s affairs than this young peer. That growth 
alone is sufficiently wonderful, but its very crescendo 
presupposes some check, some stopping for breath, 
We ourselves have had depressions 
It would 


some depression. 
—bad ones—and we have grown fast. too. 


be forgetting history to say that Germany could 
move onward and upward without a set-back. There 


is nothing unnatural in the situation in which the 
Kaiser finds his people to-day. The thing has been 
overdone. Everybody has been employed, whether there 
was a demand for his labor or not. And when the 
drop comes there is a hard bump.—But is this by any 
possible interpretation a cause for war with the Unit- 
ed States? 


So far as the present period of commercial ac- 
tivity in the United States is concerned with Germany, 
the case is reversed. There is, no doubt, a period of 
activity here. No one attempts to deny it—nor stops 
to—but that it is especially created to oust Germany 
from some position is as absurd as that American 
manufacturers are in business solely for the purpose 
of sending merchandise into Germany to ruin the 
empire. Tlie genial, clever American business man is 
going to sell and buy where he can do so to his own 
best advantage. And if our friends, the Kaiser’s peo- 
ple, happen to be in the condition that makes their 
markets the best for the American business man, 
he is shrewd enough to know it, and he goes there 
and buys and sells. In good times the Kaiser has 
been able to legislate against this. Just now he and 
his people do not agree. He wants to continue: but. 
while they agree on “Germany for the Germans.” 
they dislike, even for the father-land, to pay more 
than is actually necessary in the markets of the 
world. It may be that the Kaiser and his newspapers 
are giving as reasons for his desire to make his peo- 
ple buy at home the supposed fact of America’s desire 
to destroy Germany, and that he intends thus to ap- 
peal to the German citizen’s patriotism. Such a 
plan may work for a time, but we know too much 
of the German’s integrity from the hundreds of thou- 
sands who are now citizens of our republic to fear 
that their brothers across the sea could possibly con- 
sider this as a cause for war. Yet such papers as 
the Kreuze Zeitung insist that President Roosevelt 
renewed the Monroe doctrine in one paragraph of his 
message and recommended the increase of the American 
navy in the next solely and simply to prevent Ger- 
many from deing something, or, at all events, as a 
move against the German Emperor. We conceive that 
if the German people were on the crest of an indus- 
trial wave. if they were buying cheaper and selling 
higher. and making more advantageous business ar- 
rangements than the United States at this moment, 
the repetition of the Monroe doctrine and the recom- 
mendation of a larger navy on our part would disturb 
them not at all.—Yet again, could this be possibly 
twisted into a cause for war? 


Some of the German intent upon 
ignorance of the meaning of the Monroe doctrine, and 
the attitude of our government towards their 
country. Some of the London papers are helping on 
the trouble by patting us on the shoulder. The Ger- 
man editors are probably possessed of the notion, long 
since exploded in official quarters on both sides of the 


newspapers seem 


upon 


ocean, that a war between the two countries is neces- 
sary and desirable. The London papers are anxious 
that we should get into a war with a first-class 
European power, in order that our need of an alliance 
with Great Britain may be demonstrated. So the 
German papers insist that we will try ‘to prevent their 
government from collecting the debt due to the sub- 
jects of the Kaiser, and the English papers gravely 
assent, and add that in such an event there is no doubt 
but that England’s sympathy will be with the Ameri- 
cans. In reply to this last consolation, the administra- 
tion might truthfully say that it would entertain 
grave suspicions of the good faith of a nation which 
would sympathize with this country whether it did 
wrong or right. <A proffered hand for aid in ill-doing 
is the begging hand of one who expects a return 
under like circumstances. We want none of that 
kind of sympathy, for we are contemplating no wrong- 
doing. There is no one in Washington who is look- 
ing for war with Germany, no one who has any 
objection whatever to Germany's enforcement of any 
just claim which she or any of her citizens may have 
against Venezuela or the Venezuelans. The Monroe 
doctrine was not, and is not, designed for the defence 
of our own offences, nor to shield South - American 
republics from the consequences of their offences. It 
is a principle laid down for our own defence against 
martial and European nations, in other 
words, for the safeguarding of democratic and re- 
publican institutions. Tt would be a very evil-minded 
administration which should set up this doctrine in 
aid of dishonest South- American neighbors, and a 
very silly or ill-informed American who would spill 
any tears on account of a deserved chastisement in- 
flicted upon Castro and Venezuela. We do not want 
Germany to take any territory, nor does Germany ex- 
pect to do so. But it may collect its debt, and use 
all the force it may deem necessary to that end, with- 
out any protest from us. Fortunately the two govern- 
ments are much better informed than the German and 
English papers as to their relations to each other. 


ageressive 


The President’s appointment of Governor Shaw as 
the sunecessor of Secretary Gage has been received 
with the usual profound reflections upon the person- 
al value of the selection. It will do Roosevelt good, 
or it will injure him; it will promote his chances 
for renomination, or it will destroy them. Such is 
the reasoning of the political pundits who have not 
yet absorbed the central theory of the President’s 
political practice. Stated briefly, this philosophy is 
that good administration is worth any number of 
machines; that a personal machine is a source of 
weakness instead of strength: that no machine can 
defeat a man for nomination to the highest offices, such 
as those of Governor and President; that the man who 
earns pre-eminently the confidence of the people of his 
party and arouses their enthusiasm can defeat any 
boss or any machine that ever tried to run a con- 
vention. Moreover, while a plausible reason might 
have been advanced to sustain the theory that Mr. 
Payne’s appointment had a personal motive underlying 
it—although, as has been explained in this comment, 
he was in fact selected for quite other reasons—the 
political thinkers who see a like motive in Governor 
Shaw’s nomination have yet to learn the rudiments 
of their trade. Reasoning from their kind of prem- 
ise, if logical, would run something in this way: 
Shaw appeals to the same elements of the party to 
which Roosevelt appeals. So long as Roosevelt is in 
the field, Shaw will have no chance unless Roosevelt 
falls from his pedestal, and there is no sign even of 
his toppling. The only logical opponent of Roosevelt 
is a machine man on whom Hanna, Quay, and Platt 
might agree. Shaw would never be that man. There- 
fore, there must be some other reason than the alleged 
personal one for Shaw’s selection. Here, at least, the 
President is not building up a machine. This reason- 
ing would not only present a respectable appearance 
in the society of worthy mental processes, but in fact 
would reach the sound and right conclusion. More- 
over, Governor Shaw sent word to Washington weeks 
before he dreamed of entering the cabinet that he was 
for the nomination of President Roosevelt. 


The question of state considered in the selection of 
Governor Shaw has already been indicated. The tariff 
question is looming up, and Governor Shaw represents 
a sentiment which is growing stronger and stronger in 
the Middle West, a sentiment in favor of reduced 
tariff taxes. This sentiment is too strong for the 
name we have given it; it is a movement of so much 
importance that those who insist upon the main- 
tenance of Dingley rates are very much afraid of it, 
mainly because it is now for the interest of a goodly 
number of protected manufacturers to join their forces 
to the Western people who are represented by Mr. 
Babcock, Mr. Towney. and some others. The reality 
of this interest may be judged from the statement 
made py the experts of the War Department who are 
studying the Cuban tariff, with a view to the treaty 
soon to be negotiated, that a modification of Cuban 
duties would open the markets of the island to more 
than ninety articles of American manufacture. Here 
is abundant employment for a Secretary of the 
Treasury who realizes the magnitude and significance 
of the movement. and who has the confidence of the 
Senators of the Northwest, most of whom are yet to 
be persuaded of the popular demand for lower duties. 
The President naturally expected that his new Secre- 
tary will be of great assistance to him, and since 
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Governor Shaw’s selection his hopes for some of the 
Kasson reciprocity treaties have revived. 


The Cuban election is over, and, as has been clearly 
foreseen for some time, Mr. Tomas Estrada Palma 
has been chosen President of the new republic. <A 
happier eventuation could hardly be conceived. Mr. 
Palma has been one of the most persistent and con- 
sistent advocates of Cuban independence that the move- 
ment to which he was devoted has developed. At great 
personal cost he has labored incessantly for the ideals 
for which Gomez and Maceo fought, and always pin- 
ning his faith to the ultimate triumph of his cause. 
Not for an instant has his courage faltered or his 
confidence wavered, and in the days when things 
looked their blackest for the strugglers of the Antilles 
his words of cheer and acts of constructive assistance 
nerved them on to a continuation of the fight. The 
Cubans have chosen wisely and well, and as for us 
Americans, who have done what we could to help 
these people to their feet, there is reassurance of their 
gratitude in the first public utterance of their lead- 
ing statesman. 


“The principal object of the Cuban republic should 
be,” the President-elect said the other day, “ first of 
all, to secure the most friendly relations with the 
American people, who helped us in our hour of need. 
We will alwavs bear in mind the work of the United 
States in helping us to obtain our independence from 
Spanish rule. At the same time we should try to 
secure from the Washington government all the ad- 
vantages possible for our products by reasonable 
reductions of the import duties, especially on sugar 
and tobacco, as this is the only way for Cuba to es- 
cape the absolute ruin of these two industries, which 
are the bases of Cuba’s actual wealth. Without this 
benefit the Cuban people will find themselves in 
great distress and subject to disturbances from lack 
of employment. Without this benefit all the sacri- 
fices of the Cubans for their freedom will be set at 
naught, for in a starving condition they cannot enjoy 
their independence. I am convinced that the people 
cf the United States know very well that it is to 
their own interests that Cuba be in a_ prosperous 
condition and in a state of order and peace, and for 
that reason I am sure that a majority of the Amer- 
icans will favor a commercial treaty between the 
countries advantageous both to the United States 
and Cuba.” 


These are wise words and grateful words. They 
enunciate certain principles for which we have our- 
selves labored in Cuban affairs, and if they prove 
in the years to come to be the guiding principles of 
the new republic, the United States will surely be 
richly repaid for their efforts on behalf of a down- 
trodden neighbor. 


The Cuban question is very likely to be in full 
debate early in the spring. The new republic will be 
equipped with a government by February 24. If it 
is not distracted at once by its first revolution, it will 
then enter upon the task of negotiating the necessary 
treaties with this government, chief in importance of 
which will be a commercial treaty making those con- 
cessions to Cuba which are essential to her prosperity 
and to our own self-respect. Here will probably come 
the first tug of war between the President and the 
Senate. The ‘* Upper House,” as it delights to think 
itself, is not in an amiable mood, but, more important 
still, the majority is very much of the impression 
that Cuban sugar ought not to be permitted to compete 
with beet sugar. The President, however, is deter- 
mined, and is evidently quite prepared to enter upon 
a contest for what he regards as a principle. He bases 
his contention on fair play and justice to Cuba, and 
there are signs that his natural opponents fear that 
publie opinion will aid him, and be too strong for 
them. Mr. Oxnard has betrayed his own alarm by 
suggesting a bounty to Cuban sugar-growers of one 
cent a pound on their product exported to this country. 
The total of such a bounty would amount to between 
$6,500,000 and $7,500,000 annually. The suggestion in- 
dicates Mr. Oxnard’s view as to what may properly 
be done with the public funds. To aid a domestic 
industry he would present public moneys to a foreign 
people. This is carrying forward the subsidy idea to 
a point far in advance of the dream of the most 
imaginative paternalist. But the suggestion also 
shows that all the existing duty on raw sugar is not 
needed. Mr. Oxnard’s proposed bounty would permit 
the Cuban planter to sell his products in our mar- 
kets at one cent a pound less than the’ price which 
is now made necessary by the imposition of the 
Dingley rates. This would still leave a protection of 
.65 of one cent a pound. In other words, Mr. Oxnard 
admits that nearly five-eighths of the present duty is 
not needed by the beet-sugar industry. As a matter 
of fact, the Oxnard-Cutting correspondence recently 
published shows that there would be a clear profit 
of about thirty per cent. on beet sugar with Cuban 
sugar free. In other words, the commercial facts are 
marshalling themselves in support of the President’s 
moral contention. 


The rumors of Secretary Long’s withdrawal from 
the cabinet continue to grow. We have already stated 
the truth in this matter, and need only repeat that 
while Mr. Long desires to retire at the earliest pos- 
sible date, he will not carry out his purpose until it 
is certain that his action cannot be misinterpreted. 
The new development is that the President has made 
up his mind to offer the Navy portfolio to Governor 
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Crane of Massachusetts, who recently declined the 
offer of the Secretaryship of the Treasury. Mr. Roose- 
veit, however, does not desire Secretary Long to retire 
a moment before he can do so with propriety and 
dignity. He seems eager, however, to secure the ser- 
vices of Governor Crane in his cabinet, and hopes this 
time to succeed in prevailing upon him to take the 
Navy Department. The reasons for Governor Crane's 
former declination, which grew out of his business 
relations with the government, will not be operative in 
connection with the new suggestion. Besides, it is not 
likely that he will be asked to come to Washington 
for the purpose of succeeding Secretary Long until 
the expiration of his term of office as Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Like all popular movements against the increase of 
wealth or combinations of capitalists, the uprising 
in the Northwest against the so-called consolidation 
of the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the 


Burlington Railroad systems is characterized by ex- 
citement rather than by deliberation and sound 


sense. Governor Van Sant and Attorney - General 
Davis, of Minnesota, are the leading spirits in the 
uprising, and they are proceeding on the theory that 
the railroads intend harm to the interests of the North- 
west. This is to ignore well-established facts in the 
history of railroad consolidation. On the last day of 
the vear the Governors and Attorney-Generals of seven 
Northwestern States agreed upon a plan of legal 
action for the purpose of defeating the proposed con- 
solidation. Governor White of North Dakota re- 
fused to attend the meeting, which was held at Helena, 
Montana, saying that the purpose of its originators 
was, in reality, not so much to defeat the consolida- 
tion as to make war on all railroad interests. He 
said that if the railroads oppressed the people of 
North Dakota, the State would find a remedy. This 
was rational talk, and, as a matter of fact, existing 
State laws do actually protect the people of the 
Northwest from any of the dangers which are feared 
by Governor Van Sant and his associates. These pro- 
pose an appeal to Congress, but Congressional inter- 
ference with railroads, by means of the Inter-State 
Commerce law, has not been happy either for the roads, 
or the shippers, or the communities through which 
the railroads pass. Meanwhile, a temporary injune- 
tion was obtained from Judge Elliott, of the District 
Court of Hennepin County, Minnesota, restraining the 
Northern Pacific Company from retiring the preferred 
stock. On the following day this order was dissolved 
by Judge Lochren, of the United States Cireuit Court, 
to which the case had been transferred. As indicative 
of the undue excitation of mind into which the com- 
munity has worked itself, the State judge travelled 
out of the record to restrair the road from entering 
into any plan of consolidation. Judge Lochren held 
that there was nothing in the case tending to show 
any intention to consolidate, and that existing laws 
amply protect the community. This decision has an 
important bearing on the declared purpose of the Gov- 
ernors and Attorney-Generals to appeal to Congress, 
and to endeavor to secure a constitutional amend- 
ment if legislation be not effective. 


has discovered a use for Gold 
Democrats, who are emphatically men without a 
party. He cannot accept the recommendations of 
Southern Republican organizations as to the character 
of applicants for office. Nor are the regular Demo- 
cratic politicians any more trustworthy—indeed, most 
of them are accomplices of the Republican machines, 
which divide the Federal patronage with them. Some 
time ago the President hit upon the happy thought 
of taking the advice of Gold Democrats, and_ since 
then he has been able to secure some good men for 
office in the Southern States. The Gold Democrats 
are the men of the highest character in their com- 
munities, and have no political ambitions because they 
have no party. They do not recommend men for ap- 
pointment, but they inform the President as to the 
character of the persons who are recommended by 
others. They constitute, in the South, the Party of 
Advisement, and are rendering the country valuable 
service. 


President Roosevelt 


The latest news from the Pan-American Congress 
which is meeting at the city of Mexico is that the 
congress is likely to break up without accomplishing 
anything. The cause of the anticipated disruption 
is the acute difference of opinion on the subject of 
arbitration. This has already been set forth in this 
Comment, and therefore it is only necessary to say 
at this time that all the powers except the United 
States and Chile wish arbitration to be compulsory, 
to which the two mentioned powers object. There 
seems to be an inherent difficulty in the way of bind- 
ing the Americas together in the bonds of affection. 

An agent of the Panama Canal Company is on his 
way to this country. It is to be hoped. in the interest 
of a final settlement of the matter, that he comes 
clothed with full and proper authority. If he is 
competent to deal with this government frankly and 
fully, he is very likely to succeed in selling the 
-anama company’s property to the United States, 
and to secure the adoption of the Panama route. The 
first obstacle which he will encounter is the resent- 
ment felt on all hands against M. Hutin. who is 
charged with playing with the Walker Commission, 
because he did not make it a definite offer. As a 
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matter of fact, the Walker Commission, by insisting 
on a definite offer, and by its report, has brought the 
French company to see the necessity of selling out for 
what it can get. If the new agent is fully armed with 
power, and will offer the Panama property for not 
more than $40,000,000, will clear title, and 
take what Congress is willing to pay, the commission, 
if the matter is referred to it, will doubtless report 
that under these circumstances the Panama is the bet 
ter route. In the face of such a report Congress will 
never pass a Nicaragua bill. The opposition to con- 
sideration is led, of course, by Senator Morgan and 
N. S. Hepburn, who are so fully committed to the 
Nicaragua route that the mere mention of Panama 
excites them to rage. They are perfectly honest vie- 
tims of a spell. They will be overridden, however, if 
the Panama company does as we have indicated. 


show a 


There are some extremely interesting figures in the 
report recently issued by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, showing as they do the wonder- 
ful growth of the telephone service in the United 
States. In a quarter of a century this service has 
grown from small and not too cordially encouraged 
beginnings to 1.952.412 instruments in actual use and 
controlled by but one company to-day. Outside of this 
company, data concerning the business of independent 
concerns indicate that there are slightly over 700,000 
telephones in use by their subscribers, so that the 
total number of instruments by means of which we 
Americans talk to one another reaches the extraordi 
nary proportions approximating nearly 2,675,000. The 
wire mileage required for the operation of these in- 
struments at the beginning of 1901 was 2,000,000 miles. 
It has been a marvellous growth in many ways, and 
not the least wonderful feature of the situation is 
that while the companies have prospered beyond mea 
sure, there has been no corresponding reduction in the 
cost of their service to their patrons. Day by day 
the mileage in wires piles up, and the number of in- 
struments installed ever increases, but there is no 
indication anywhere that talk is any cheaper than it 
was in the days when there was less of it because of 
a lesser opportunity to indulge in the exercise. This 
would seem to be a condition opposed to all the laws 
of supply and demand. 

The appointment of Leslie M. Shaw to the Secre- 
taryship of the Treasury has done good in more ways 
than one. Entirely apart from the purely political 
and financial aspects of the case, it is a good thing 
for the American people, in these days of artificial 
social life, to hear the voice of an American woman, 
unspoiled by the seductive features of society, speak- 
ing plainly and to the point upon the question of 
simple living and the possibilities of keeping up one’s 
social end of things upon limited means. After all, 
Mrs. Shaw probably more fully represents the norm 
of American womanhood than some of her’ sisters 
whose names are better known in the chronicles of 
latter-day social life. She comes closer to the real 
woman of this republic than does that lady whose 
name is ever to be found among those of the leaders 
of functions, and when she dilates, with good, clean 
common-sense, upon what, as the wife of a cabinet 
minister, she can or cannot afford, she 
distinct service to the community along wholesome 
lines and lines of sanity. The tendency of our age 
is toward lavish display and, it is to be feared, ex- 
travagance. The sound note struck in the interviews 
with Mrs. Shaw thus far published cannot but  vi- 
brate harmoniously and usefully in many a_ heart 
overburdened with apprehension born of extravagant 
We are to be congratulated as a people that 
we still have left women with enough of Spartan 
courage in them to say what is uppermost in their 
minds, regardless of the furtive smiles of the more 


renders a 


living. 


knowing but less wise members of the community. 


A distinguished Professor Emeritus of Columbia 
University, who has deserted the profession of teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot, and devoted his 
time to the study and practice of hypnotism, claims 
that it was only by the hypnotic influence that a cer- 
tain famous actress achieved her present lofty posi- 
tion among the stars. It is an extraordinary claim, 
and in behalf of the science of which he appears to be 
a master, Professor Quackenbos should reveal the name 
of the lady, so that all the world may attend upon 
her performances, and so ascertain the precise value 
of the hypnotie influence in the making of a thespian. 
There are a good many distinguished actresses upon 
the stage at this moment, and they are distinguished 
in various ways. Some of them are distinguished by 
their charm of person and of manner, some by the pos- 
session of real dramatic ability, some by the clever 
fashion in which they carry off a large répertoire of 
clothing, some by the remarkable way in which they 
carry little clothing at all. It is hardly fair to those 
who, by reason of their own talents and by dint of 
hard work, have risen to the top, that because of Pro- 
fessor Quackenbos’s failure to identify his creation all 
are placed under suspicion. Furthermore, the precise 
value of the hypnotist’s power is equally under sus- 
picion when we bear in mind the varied methods by 
which, as we have shown, certain actresses attain to 
distinction. For instance, has hypnotism made Miss 
Anna Held, or has it created Miss Julia Marlowe? 
Is Miss Annie Russell, the actress, the product of a 
trance influence, or did Dr. Quackenbos nerve Miss De 
Wolfe up to the point where she could wear a dozen 
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costumes in one play with equal grace in all? Are 
we to regard Miss Maude Adams or Mrs. Annie Yea- 
mans as the flower of hypnotic genius? The public 
would like to know these things, and it is im- 
portant that they should, for unless Dr. Quack- 
enbos places his stamp upon the actual product of 
his trance system it is to be feared that his claim 
will be greeted with an incredulous smile. 


Assistant Commissioner-of-Immigration McSweeney 
prophesies that, unless the tide of immigration be 
checked, within two generations foreigners will control 
this country. If Mr. MeSweeney thinks that the alien 
remains an irreducible element after passing through 
inspection, Classification, and fumigation at Ellis Isl- 
and, he does not give due credit to the processes which 
he helps to superintend. Thousands of the children of 
those who come here in the steerage of a transatlantic 
liner go to Europe in the cabin, to be regarded as 
representative American citizens. It takes only a few 
years to give to the alien the right to vote and to 
hold every office in the country except one. If Mr. 
McSweeney will take the trouble to follow the 
foreigners after they land, he will see them joining 
political processions, and hear them inquiring how 
soon they may vote. In this country it requires little 
more than two generations of continuous residence to 
transform a batch of immigrants into an old Ameri- 
can family. There will arrive here in the year 1960, 
by water or air, many thousands of foreigners. Who- 
ever presides on Ellis Island at that day may well 
content himself in peace, for no army of aliens will go 
to welcome the re-enforcements. Instead there will be 
citizens, descendants of the immigrants of this pres- 
ent year and of later years, who will mildly wonder if 
it, is not time to have a country exclusively for the 
use of Americans. 


Scanning the roll of the dead of 1901, it is seen that of 
men of letters not many commanding figures have died. 
Robert Buchanan and Sir Walter Besant were notable 
in a way; but their most ardent admirers will hardly 
claim that they were great men or very influential 
in shaping the thought of their own time, much less 
that of the time te come. Maurice Thompson was a 
more than ordinary interpreter of literature and na- 
ture, but how limited the range of his influence or 
fame! J. G. Nicolay faithfully served his fellow-men 
by collaborating with Mr. Hay in compiling a life of 
Abraham Lincoln which is authoritative. But he was 
a chronicler, not a historian. Ignatius Donnelly had 
lived a varied and well-meaning career, which included, 
among other aspects of it, an effort to prove that Bacon 
was the author of plays attributed to Shakspere. But 
Mr. Donnelly’s fame as a Populist will last longer than 
his fame as an author. To really find a large figure 
among the dead of the vear who were notable as 
authors one has to go to the continent of Europe, and 
there the list is not long, Herman Grimm, the great 
German art critic and interpreter of foreign literatures, 
being about the only figure above the common. Possi- 
bly an exception should be made for Mandell Creighton 
and William Stubbs, bishops of the Anglican Church, 
Whose contributions to the ecclesiastical and social 
history of their native land will abide; and the only 
reason why John Fiske is not included in this category 
is because of the conviction that, fine and limpid as 
was his style and voluminous as was his output as a 
historian, he did his greatest work as a popularizer 
of scientific and philosophical thought, and that hence 
he should be classified with that other group of the 
dead of the vear where Death has been cruel to men 
of science. Of these Elisha Gray, of telephone fame, 
Joseph Le Conte, the well-known geologist and expos- 
itor of evolution, and H. A. Rowland, the eminent 
physicist, have heen the most notable. Mention also 
should be made of Professor Richmond-Mayo Smith, 
of Columbia University, the most prominent of Ameri- 
can students of statistics. 


men that Death this year has been most remorseless. 
Asia has losi two of the most commanding figures 
thrown up by her semi-civilized races during the last 
half of the century recently closed, by the deaths of 
Abdur Rahman Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, and Li 
Hung-Chang. Italian national life will be less tem- 
pestuous now that Crispi is dead. Germany lost an 
experienced statesman of the old type when Prince 
von Hohenlohe died, and with the death of Queen Vic- 
toria a noble and puissant era of Great Britain closed, 
and the empire was bereft of its central and com- 
manding figure of state. At home we have seen the 
departure of a great lawyer and competent Secretary 
of State. Hon. William M. Evarts: a solid, foreeful, 
patriotic ex-President. Benjamin Harrison: and a_be- 
loved and extraordinarily influential President, William 
MeWKintey. And vet, great and apparently indispensa- 
ble to their several nations as these men and women 
seemed to be once, they now are seen to have been 
like all other mortals—replaceable. Dire disasters 
predicted as certain to happen if they died have not 
come to pass. They were great, but they were not 
indispensable. The world moves on, and new shoulders 
are found to bear the world’s burdens. 


Mr. Hl. G. Wells. whose inner life seems to be lived 


altogether in the coming centuries, with a fine scorn of 
the present as something altogether too embryonic for 
his serious consideration, has now left the paths of 
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fiction, and has sprung, armed cap-a-pie, into the 
arena of the controversial literature of prophecy. He 
calls his new volume Anticipations, and in its vigor- 
ous and pregnant pages he sets forth his vision of the 
century to come. And this vision is startling, and 
not altogether satisfactory. To poets, artists, and mu- 
sicians, to men and women who still aspire to the 
worship of beauty as we now understand it, the vision 
is one of * horror and dismay.” The dominant man 
of the future, says Mr. Wells, will be of the engineer 
type—the man of practical science, the man who sees 
poetry and its sister arts, if not through a glass dark- 
ly, at least askant and with impatient reluctance, as 
something not necessary to the bones and mechanism 
of the world with which he chiefly has to do. Shades 
of Dante, of Raphael, of Beethoven, defend us from the 
fruition of Mr. Wells’s savage forecast! Shall we 
come again to an Age of Stone, sublimated indeed, but 
the harsher for its very perfection? Must automobiles, 
flving-machines, wireless telegrams, suffice us for the 
needs of our souls?—but, then, we shall have no souls; 
they will be atrophied by disuse. We shall have, in 
those menacing scientific years, only bodies and brains, 
and ears—-very long ears. 

Niccolo Machiavelli once wrote of the ideal ruler 
in words which might have been timely for a certain 
politician, whe has bluntly said that he was working 
for his pocket all the time: 

Nevertheless, it is of great consequence to disguise 
your inclination, and to play the hypocrite well; and 
men are so simple in their temper and so submissive 
to their present needs that he that is neat and cleanly 
in his collusions shall never want people to practise 
them upon. <A prince, therefore, is not obliged to have 
all the good qualities in reality, but it is necessary he 
have them in appearance; nay, I will be bold to affirm 
that, having them actually, and employing them upon 
all occasions, they are extremely prejudicial, whereas, 
having them only in appearance, they turn to better 
account: it is honorable to seem mild, and merciful, 
and courteous, and religious, and sincere, and indeed 
to be so, provided that your mind be so rectified and 
prepared that you can act quite contrary upon occa- 
sion. 


He had this word also for the successful candidate: 


And, seeing the matter requires, I will not omit to 
1emind a prince who is but newly advanced, and that 
by some inward faver and correspondence in the coun- 
try, that he consider well what it was that disposed 
those parties to befriend him; if it be not affection to 
him, but pique and animosity to the old government, 
it will cost much trouble and difficulty to keep them 
his friends, because it will be impossible to satisfy 
them. 

The names of the two statesmen in New York to 
whom these warnings might have been addressed most 
appropriately need hardly be mentioned. 

We have read with uncommon interest the follow- 
ing news item, which emanates from the Chicago 
correspondent of the Evening Sun: 

Eating raw fish, gophers, and birds, spending his 
days in the woods, and sleeping on a bed of straw 
at night. Willie Benthusen, fifteen years old, has 
lived aloof from civilization and entirely without 
means since the death of his mother, Mary Benthusen. 
at Elgin, three years ago. The boy’s condition was 
discovered by the American Home Finding Associa- 
tion of this city, through its agent, Mrs. N. M. Stiles, 
who came upon the boy while he was eating a raw 
fish. Despite the hardships he has suffered. reports 
to the society say that the boy enjoys perfect health. 

Benthusen’s means of securing subsistence  con- 
sist of an air-gun, a sling, and a bent pin attached 
to a fish-line. With these he obtains sufficient food 
te supply his daily wants. He exchanges fish and 
birds with rural travellers for cast-off clothing. Mrs. 
Stiles watched the youth after discovering him eating 
raw fish, and soon found that he ate birds raw, after 
picking the feathers from them, and devoured gophers 
with a relish of one partaking of the most tooth- 
some food. She endeavored to get young Benthusen 
to go home with her, telling him that she would give 
him cooked food to eat, but he declared that he was 
perfectly contented with his mode of life. The Chi- 
cago institution, with the Elgin authorities. are look- 
ing into the matter, and, if possible, young Benthusen 
will be competled to remove from his woodland haunts 
and live in a home of civilization. . 


What particularly interests us in this report is that 
concluding statement of the benevolent intentions 
of the American Home Finding Association. Now 
the American Home Finding Association may _ be 
—we have little doubt that it is—a most excel- 
lent and beneficent institution, and we have as little 
doubt of the unimpeachableness of its motives; but 
we are inclined to deprecate its action in endeavoring 
to compel young Mr. Benthusen., who is so evidently 
averse to the habits of domesticated man, to ex- 
change the joyous savagery of the backwoods for 
the vain and irksome trappings of civilization—espe- 
cially as it does not appear from the report that 
his manner of living is in any way prejudicial 
to the well-being of the commonwealth. For our- 
selves, we should say that it must be an inconvenient 
and rather depressing life; but that is Mr. Ben- 
thusen’s affair, and not ours nor the Home Finding 
Association’s. Perhaps, like Thoreau dwelling in 
the woods beside Walden Pond, he is smitten with 
a passion for keeping himself “ unspotted from the 
world ”:—and it will be recalled that Thoreau’s ad- 
mirable intention was, as Stevenson has noted, “to 


serve mankind in the highest sense.” Surely, grant: 
ing the necessary transcendentalism of outlook, one 
may. as effectually serve mankind in the highest sense 
by “inviting one’s soul” in an Illinois wood, with 
only a sling, a bent pin, and a bed of straw to con- 
serve one’s bodily comfort, as by embracing the social 
advantages of Elgin or —even—of Chicago. As for 
the raw fish and the gophers—that is, after all, a 
matter of taste. 

The Brussels Sugar Congress reconvened on the 
6th. This congress was called by the powers interest- 
ed in it for the purpose of discussing the question 
of continuing. abolishing, or modifying the bounty 
paid to the producers of sugar. The movement is in 
response to the complaints of the consumers of the 
bounty - paying nations. The consumers, of course, 
pay the tax, which is turned over by the government 
to the producers of beet sugar, and the sugar is sold 
abroad less the bounty. The consequence is that the 
English, admitting sugar free, receive the benefit 
of the sugar bounties paid on the continent of Europe. 
In this country we meet the bounty by a counter- 
vailing duty, so that our American consumers do not 
get the benefit which the English enjoy. The com- 
plaints are loudest in Belgium, where the consumers 
pay the whole of the bounty in the increased price of 
sugar. The Belgium system is very like that of Rus- 
sia. On the sugar exported from Belgium a draw- 
back is allowed, and the surplus sugar is taxed. The 
producers practically collect this tax from the home 
purchasers of Belgium sugar, hence the clamor of 
the Belgians against the bounty system. It is not ex- 
pected that the congress will recommend the aboli- 
tion of bounties, but that it will propose a modifica- 
tion which will result in cheaper sugar to the home 
consumer. The powers represented at the congress 
are Germany, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Austria-Hungary. 


We have received the following communication: 


Sir.—l find this sentence in HArrer’s WEEKLY of 
December 21: 


* Payne Whitney. who will become the husband of 
Miss Helen Hay on February 6.” 


An old reader begs to inquire how such a thing 
could be possible. It would seem to him that Mr. 
Whitney would (by marrying Miss Hay) become the 
husband of Mrs. Whitney. 

Very truly, 
GEORGE LYMAN CADE. 

Melrose, Mass., December 22, 1901. 


The question raised is not one of the use of Eng- 
lish, but one of logic. A certain writer said, “ All 
Cretans are liars.” But this writer was a Cretan. 
Therefore he was a liar and his statement was false. 
But if the imputation against the Cretans is unjust, 
it no longer holds against this particular Cretan, 
who must therefore be presumed to tell the truth 
when he said, * All Cretans are liars,’ and so on ad 
infinitum, Is there not as great (if not a greater) 
difficulty in thinking of Mr. Whitney as becoming the 
husband of Mrs. Whitney, as in thinking of him as 
becoming the husband of Miss Hay’? After all, is 
not “te marry” the same as ‘to become the hus- 
band” of a woman or “to become the wife” of a 
man’ If one were asked after marriage, ‘ Whose 
husband did Mr. Whitney become on February 67” 
would not the natural and proper answer be, ‘“ Miss 
Hay’s?” At least, so we are in the habit of saying. 
The form of language used in the title to Mr. Whit- 
ney’s portrait seems to us to meet a logical difficulty 
rather than to create one. Marriage is not of one, but 
of both parties. The announcement that a man will 
marry a woman on a certain day lacks completeness. 
But his part in the transaction is most precisely in- 
dicated in the phrase quoted, viz., He will become the 
husband of the woman (Miss Ni 








Governor Odell makes a wise and timely suggestion 
in his message anent the preservation of the Adiron- 
dack forests. It is important that as much as _pos- 
sible of the Adirondack forest should be under State 
supervision, or some other supervision equally effec- 
tive for the preservation of the woods. Under the 
present law agreements may be entered into between 
owners of Adirendack lands and the State, by which 
the land-owner is exempted from taxes on condition 
that he cuts no wood except soft wood twelve inches 
in diameter. This provision doesn’t work, and the 
land-owners don’t make agreements under it. But 
the Governor, by correspondence, has convinced himself 
that it could be amended so that it would be very 
useful. He recommends an agreement making ten 
inches instead of twelve the diameter of trees per- 
mitted to be cut, and prohibiting acid factories in 
the Adirondack region. The acid factories, it seems, 
are voracious consumers of forests, and a_ serious 
menace to the Adirondack region. Under the amend- 
ed law, the Governor thinks, the land-owners would 
make the proposed agreements with the State. How 
important the matter is appears from the figures 
given as to Adirondack land-holdings by private own- 
ers, Which include 706,514 acres of forest land, 1,080,- 
204 acres of lumbered land, and 107,767 acres of de- 
nuded, burned, or waste land. It is not desirable 
to stop all wood-cutting in the Adirondacks. That 
would destroy lumber and pulp industries that are 
too valuable to lose. But it is highly desirable that 
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the cutting should be intelligent and restricted. so 
that new trees shall all the time be growing up in 
place of those cut, and the land shall at no time 


be denuded. Under the constitution there can be 
neither wood cut nor camp sites leased on the lands 
ewned by the State. More provisions are likely to 
be amended in time when it can be done with safety. 


Meanwhile in this other matter the Legislature can 


act at once. 

The retirement of the preferred stock of the North- 
ern Pacifie Railway Company on New Year's day 
marked the end of what Wall Street called the “ North- 
ern Pacific controversy.” It was a curious contest, 
and circumstances so shaped themselves as to pre- 
cipitate a great panic. The contestants, so-called, 
were men whose energies were ever exerted on the 
constructive side, and yet they were the unwilling 
‘ause of the great May 9 slump. Now that all danger 
of further unpleasant complications is over, Wall 
Street feels easier. Of course, no one expected fresh 
hostilities, but it was feared that just as it happened 
last spring. circumstances might again prove stronger 
than individuals. The principal uncertainty before 
the country is in connection with the corn and wheat 


crops. None can tell what the earth’s yield will 
be. If the harvest is poor, following on last year’s 


corn-crop failure, the blow will be severe. But with 
good cereal crops, the wonderful prosperity of the na- 
tion will continue and possibly may wax greater. 
That the country at large is interested in the securi- 
ties markets as never before is indisputable. A curi- 
ous corroboration of this is to be found in the prices 
lately paid for New York Stock Exchange member- 


ships. Two “seats” were sold the other day for 
$80,000 each. In the early eighties seats sold 


up to $34,000, but with the hard times the price de- 
clined. During the Bryan seare in 1896 they sold at 
$18.000. The membership of the Stock Exchange is 
fixed at 1100, and the stock, speculation of the entire 
country must be carried on through that institution. 
Pretty expensive seats, but only 1100 of them in the 
United States, and 75,000,000 of potential stock 
gamblers! 


Settled Questions 


In the German Reichstag, the other day, a repre- 
sentative of Prussian Poland, himself a prince and a 
personal friend of the Kaiser, had the heart to speak 
of some fresh wrongs which he conceived the impe- 
rial government was doing his poor people. It does 
not matter, among their many wrongs, just what the 
new wrongs were; and the incident is imporiant only 
for the reflections that it suggests, and perhaps for 
the implications of a just conclusion regarding the 
situation. The Polish prince was duly snubbed by the 
statesman oflicially charged with bullying the doubt- 
ers of imperial infallibility, and there the affair ended. 
The wrongs were not wrongs, or if wrongs, they were 
rightfully inflicted, for they formed part of the ac- 
complished fact known as the partition of Poland, 
which took place more than a hundred years ago, and 
is no more to be questioned than the destruction of Car- 
thage. The matter was settled then, and it has been 
continually settled ever since. Poland is dead, the 
Polish people is extinct, and Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia are in possession of the sepulchre which they 
cannot suffer to be disturbed by the ghost of the 
past. But from time to time the bones stir, and a 
doleful sound breaks from the tomb,— 


Steaming up a lamentation and an ancient tale of 
wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are 
strong. 


It does not disturb the peace of Europe, for Europe 
is used to it, but it disturbs humanity, and vexes the 
Christian conscience with the question whether a 
thing is ever settled that is not settled right. 

Yngland settled that Irish business of hers six or 
seven hundred years ago when she took possession 
of Ireland by the authority of the Pope, and from 
time to time, up to the present moment, she has set- 
tled it more and more, notably in Cromwell’s time, 
and in the several rebellions before and after his time. 
Ireland ought to be settled so firmly that nothing can 
unsettle it. It is, in fact, so thoroughly settled that 
the Irish are now as disaffected as ever they were, and 
Ireland forms a weakness which England has to take 
account of in thought, if not in deed, at any menace 
from without. It is such that in a war with this coun- 
iry. for instance, the island so long and so effectually 
settled would be with us and not with England. This 
may be because the Irish question, which has been so 
long and so effectually settled, has never been settled 
right. 

After the fall of Napoleon the question of self- 
government was settled by the Holy Alliance on the 
basis of the divine right of kings so firmly that no 
one could have suspected it a human wrong if it had 
not been for the revolutions which almost immediate- 
ly began and continued till every monarchy of Eu- 
rope, except Russia, now governs by parliamentary 
forms. The Holy Alliance was well intentioned in 
its efforts for a setiiement of a troublesome ques- 
tion, but mistaken apparently in the true solution. 

Four hundred years earlier a barbarous horde from 
northern Asia overran eastern Europe, and began 
to settle the question of Moslem domination over 
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Christian peoples. It settled this question by fire 
and sword from the end of the fifteenth century well 
into the first quarter of the nineteenth. when dead 
and buried Greece arose, and proved the question 
so far from settled that all Christendom was forced 
to arm in her behalf, and help her found a free gov- 
ernment almost at the moment the Holy Alliance de- 
clared against free governments. 

There never was a more promising settlement than 
that of Italy at the time of the Greek revolution, 
but the Italian revelution, which began in 1830, went 
on unsettling the settlement. till 1860, when the 
Italian question settled itself under a native parlia- 
mentary government. During the same period the 
settled question of popular government in France had 
been twice settled against the people. It seemed to 
he very decidedly settled against them the third time 
by the third Napoleon, who, ten years later, had the 
mortification of seeing his solution rejected by the re- 
public now apparently final in France. 

Germany assisted, not voluntarily, but actually, to 
make France and Italy free, but she settled the Ger- 
man question by constituting herself an imperial des- 
potism, in effect if not in form. But is the German 
question really settled? Eighteen hundred thousand 
German Socialists deny it, and it appears that there 
is a German people whose preferences have not really 
been consulted, and who may some time be heard 
from. They seem to be fighting the settlement, dumb- 
ly, silently, of necessity, but very much as if they 
hated it. Their behavior suggests that the imperial 
despotic solution is not the true one. 

How long did Spain flatter herself that she had set- 
tled the Cuban question? Again and again Cuba was 
pacified by settlements so definitive that it appeared 
_impossible she should ever stir again. But there is 
something strangely stimulating in a wrong settle- 
ment, and after each pacification Cuba found herself 
again in arms against Spain, till the spectacle of the 
unnatural strife became intolerable to these States, 
and the Spanish solution of the Cuban question was 
forever rejected in favor of the old American ideal 
of letting a people govern itself. It is true that we 
have not yet allowed the Cubans to realize this ideal 
of ours, but we have given them the most cordial as- 
surance that we shall do so. 

Just at present England is engaged in settling the 
Boer question in South Africa, with the prospect that 
it will be settled to her liking when there are no more 
Boers. Her success in settling the Irish question is 
evidently not enough for her; she wants two Irelands 
on her map. 

This is the point at which the American observer 
would rather leave off, and we will leave off with the 
suggestion that there is a moral in history even for 
a government of the people, for the people. by the 
people. It is possible, for example, that there are two 
ways of settling the Philippine question, and that our 
settlement is lacking in finality, for a reason at which 
we can only glance. It may be the right settlement, 
but it does not convey the impression of a solution 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


Does Entertaining Entertain? 


IT came out last summer, in the course of some sort 
of trial for some sort of insolvency, that the plaintiff 
or the defendant, or the next of kin, or some one, 
was unable to live upon an income of six thousand dol- 
lars a year, because that amount would not suffice for 
the fulfilment of his social duties. Asked to explain 
these duties, which apparently involved an ideal of 
life, he put them in almost epigrammatie form as 
our obligations to entertain people who have enter- 
tained us. 

Self-ironical, self-satirical, as the epigram reads, it 
has its pathos, which takes fresh poignancy from a 
situation which has lately developed itself at the na- 
tional capital, in the question of how much or lit- 
tle a member of the President’s cabinet can, on eight 
thousand a year, entertain those who have entertained 
him. Many members of cabinets must have died with 
this question unsolved, and their wives after or before 
them: and it is not even now receiving that attention 
from the higher journalism which might end in a final 
answer to it. The lower journalism, howeve:, has 
not been so unmindful of its claims, but has contrib- 
uted to its study certain documents in the form of in- 
terviews with a lady immediately concerned, who has 
spoken very frankly upon the point. Her frankness 
has been so great, in fact, that some of us who have 
acquired, at more or less pains and expense, the Euro- 
pean view-point in such matters have been amused, 
while we have been distressed beyond any native 
American reason. Putting ourselves in the place, say, 
of the London Saturday Review, we have smiled, be- 
ing too polite to laugh, in our sleeves, at the sim- 
plicity of life and character which this frankness im- 
plied, and have possibly done what we could to dis- 
own it to one another; and yet perhaps, in the in- 
terest of civilization, it was scmething to be desired 
and applauded. In any ease, it is altogether prob- 
able that the vast mass of our people, who cannot 
by any effort of the imagination put themselves in the 
place of the Saturday Review, say, shared the ingen- 
uous anxieties which this frankness confessed. Some 


of us have not so much even as eight thousand dollars 
a year; and no doubt many notable housewives who 
read those interviews would have eagerly promised 
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to entertain, as became ladies of the eabinet, not 
only upon the five thousand more which this lady of 
the cabinet proposed to allow herself, but upon the 
eight thousand alone, and save something out of their 
husbands’ salaries into the bargain. Probably they 
would have been disappointed, but their spirit is none 
the less admirable, and it is none the less edifying to 
have had the actual lady of the cabinet speak her ex- 
pectations and misgivings. They were those of the 
average American woman, who is always prepared to 
meet her exigencies from her experiences; who is am- 
bitious for her family; who is devoted to her husband 
and proud of any distinction done him, and resolute 
not to let it suffer in her hands. 

We are the most domestic people under the sun; 
whatever happens to us, more than with any other, 
refers itself to the home, and it was this heart of our 
common life that responded throughout the continent 
when the cabinet lady said what hoped and 
would try to do in the station to which she had 
been called, so us to meet its social responsibilities 
with credit. Some of us who smiled were perhaps 
not false to our personal tradition, but to our national 
tradition we were false; and it will not be a day for 
rejoicing when our people are so sophisticated that the 
immense majority of them could fail to meet her on 
her own ground. 

Her anxieties, of course, womanly and domestie as 
they were, could not solve the question so palpitant 
at the capital, and it may remain long after her exi- 
gencies have become her experiences. The higher jour- 
nalism itself may not be able to moderate its pulsa- 
tions: and yet a little inquiry may result in a lit- 
tle knowledge where ignorance prevalent. 
It the ideal of the cabinet member is to entertain those 
who entertain him, he will undoubtedly find that his 
salary is not enough, with the five thousand dollars 
added; for Washington is not that idyllic haunt where, 
before the civil war, no one drove to a dinner or re- 
ception but the British minister. Many rich and over- 
rich people have gone to live there, and they have 
set a social pace which the historical American cannot 
well keep up with. The simple legations of former 
days have nearly all turned into embassies, and the 
effete monarchies are represented on a scale very cor- 
rupting to the republican imagination. But Washing 
ton is also the home, provisional and permanent, of 
great numbers of the most interesting people in the 
world, skilled in all the arts of war and peace, and 
qualified to grace and distinguish society on terms 
that need not impoverish any cabinet member. — If 
he is an interesting man he can entertain such 
ple, as they entertain him, at very little cost. There 
are also great numbers of Americans from all parts 
of the country who resort to Washington, and would 
be glad to meet one another, as well as the provisional 
or permanent residents, in his house, at no greater ex- 
pense to him than a cup of tea and a lettuce sand- 
wich—we believe it is now sometimes a green-pepper 
sandwich, but even that is not extravagant. It is 
conceivable that the ambassadorial itself in- 
cludes some who would not mind meeting such Ameri- 
eans on the tea-and-sandwich footing at the house 
of a cabinet member. But if the cabinet member— 
alas! it is sometimes the cabinet member's wife 
not content with entertaining these people, who are 
really the charming people, the important people, the 
precious people, but prefers to have the rich people, 
the fashionable people, the cheap people, at dinners 
and luncheons and breakfasts graduated to the seale 
of those whose ideal of life is to entertain people who 
entertain them, the cabinet member’s salary will not 
suffice with five thousand added, or ten thousand. 

It is not the guests worth asking who make the way 
of the entertainer hard; it is the guests not worth it: 
those who bring nothing to the feast of reason; who 
have only the clothes on their backs, and the money 
in their pockets. They do not propose to impart 
either, and they leave their host indeed when 
they go away. Yet these are the guests who are the 
most difficult, the most exacting, the most expensive. 
It is they who at the free-lunch counters of hospital- 
itv are critical and ungrateful. They contribute no- 
thing but their presence, which, drolly enough, so- 
ciety is often willing to hire at their own figure. The 
guests who really contribute something, who have done 
something, are something, can say something, are easy 
to be pleased, and they lighten the burden of enter- 
taining indefinitely to the host by entertaining one 
another. In fact, entertaining does not entertain 
without them; it bores—bores both the entertainer 
and the entertained; and by the terms which the bores 
fix, it leaves him exhausted almost in the measure 
that it dissatisfies them. 

The question of entertaining upon the salary of a 
cabinet member cannot be solved in their way, and 
with the increasing cost of living, it cannot, even 
though the salary were eight times eight thousand. 
But if some member of the cabinet will conceive of 
entertaining adequately to the modest demands of 
those who can entertain him in the only way that 
will not leave him famished upon a distended stomach, 
and poor with every luxury, he can not only keep with- 
in his income, but can do something charming and 
novel besides. These convictions are not advanced with 
the expectation that they will immediately actuate the 
hospitalities of Washington; but as they already act- 
uate those of New York, and make this city an ex- 
ample of plain living and high thinking to the whole 
world, the metropolis hopefully urges them upon the 
attention of the capital. 
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The Mexican Ambassador, Senor Manuel Aspiroz M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, and Lieutenant de Lafajole 
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The Austrian Minister, Mr. L. Hengelmuller von Hengelvar The Countess Cassini, Niece of the Russian Ambassador 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


The largest reception in the history of the White House was that of last week, when a throng estimated at 8100 in number shook hands 
with President and Mrs. Roosevelt. The guests included not only the Diplomatic Corps, members of the Senate and 
House, and representatives of the Army and Navy, but thousands of private citizens 
Copyright, 1902, by Wilbert Melville 
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Foxhall P. Keene ‘* Express,’’ a Pony that has been twice to England 
THE INTERNATIONAL POLO CHAMPIONSHIP 
i Five Americans will contest for the Polo Championship of the World next spring. The games will be played in England, and the ponies 


are now being shipped in order that they may become acclimated 
See Page 57 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


Tomas Estrada Palma has just been elected President of Cuba, which seems a fitting reward to the man whose life has, been identified with the struggle 
for Cuban freedom. He was born on the Island, and took part in the Revolution of 1868-78. After the death of his mother, who was 
captured during the war and starved to death by the Spaniards, he devoted his life to the freeing of Cuba from Spanish rule, 
and finally became President of the Cuban Republic in 1877. He was, however, captured and confined in prison till 
hostilities ceased the following year. He was Delegate at Large and Minister Plenipotentiary for the Cuban 
Republic during the last revolution. Senor Palma has resided recently at Central Valley, New York 
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Preliminary work on the new Custom-House, at the foot of Broadway, is well advanced, and portions of the steel 


frame-work are in place. The edifice is to be of marble, and to cost, approximately, $3,000,000. Directly in front T | 1 E N E W Y O R K C U S : i O M = H O U S E 
is the Bowling Green, of historic memory, and grest buildings tower to the sky in the immediate neighborhood 
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The 


WAS sitting the other night at a little iron 
table in front of the Café d'Harcourt, which is, 
as every one knows, in the Boulevard St.-Michel, 
that artery of the Latin Quarter. It was a 
warm summer night. The sidewalks were crowd- 
ed—long-haired art-students in baggy velveteen 

trousers and impossible coats; bearded young fellows, 
of law or medicine, swinging along, three by three, like 
Dumas’s eternal trio; the old, merry woman who sells 
newspapers—she was an opera-singer in the days gone 
—and Bibi-la-Purée, that draggled, half-mad_ old 
‘student ” of sixty; the lolling policemen; and always 
students, students—youth flaunting by with beauty 
hanging to its arm. 

“There is no longer any Latin Quarter worth speak- 
ing of,” said du Maurier, in a book once famous, and 
which was written when he was an old man. And 
Henri Miirger, looking back on the frolics of Marcel 
and Colline, of Schaunard and Rodolphe and_ their 
merry grisettes, rhymed his sad opinion: “In all the 
world there is no bohemia more.” Perhaps it is only 
natural we should think there was never a youth like 
ours — never such songs and suppers, never such 
stanch friendships and clanging verses and true-heart- 
ed girls. I dare say that Francois Villon, in his old 
years—say in 1485—looked back upon his student days, 
and thinking of Bar-sur-Aube, Sunday the Wolf, and 
others of his rollicking companions, sighed over the de- 
cay of the Latin Quarter. 

“It is not what it used to be in our day,” Master 
Villon would say, wagging his wicked little head of a 
poet. : 

A swaggering band of * medicos” came down the 
Boul’ Mich’ shouting a song—a professional song, all 
about skeletons and anatomical details of more utility 
than poetry. Here, on the curb, is an old woman 
twanging a guitar. A sweet-faced girl in a blue cot- 
ton gown begins to sing—what song, think you? I 
will lay you forty to one in roses that you cannot 
name the song. It is “* Mimi Pinson,” and Alfred de 
Musset wrote it seventy years ago: 


Mimi Pinson est une blonde, 
Une blonde qui l'on connait: 

Elle n'a qu'une robe au monde, 
Et qu'un bonnet. 


A hundred voices take up the song—it is the poem of 
the Latin Quarter—and sing it as their fathers and 





Swinging along, three by three, like Dumas’s 
eternal Trio 


grandfathers did. No, Monsieur du Maurier, and no, 
again, my good Henri Miirger, the Latin Quarter is 
not dead, and will not die until youth has lost the art 
of working and starving, laughing and playing—until 
there are no more rhymes and pictures, dissecting- 
rooms and law-books, kisses and boyish friendships, in 
the old city of Paris. Fashions change a little. In 
1853, which was du Maurier’s day, youth quoted other 
poets, spent the * coin of the Empire” instead of that 
of the republic, wore Byronie collars and stubbier 
hats. went Sundaying to Auteuil instead of to the 
woods of Meudon, drank at forgotten cafés. and ran 
“tick” for milk and bread at other shops than those 
of to-day. It was neither better nor worse. It was 
neither gayer nor more pathetic. lt was the Quarter 

-a little world within the world of Paris—the city 
of youth and youth's follies and ambitions and hero- 
ismms——Youthville, as a poet called it. 

“Why do you always say the same thing?” they 
asked the bore in the play. 

Out of the depths of brooding philosophy he made 
answer, “* Because it always is the same thing.” 

And it always is. 


Will you make a little journey with me through the 
Latin Quarter of to-dav? We shall see how these 
young men work, as well as play. If we dance with 
them for an hour at the Bal Bullier, we shall also ae- 
company them to the schools and studios; and if we 
loiter under the stars that shine down into the Lux- 
embourg gardens, with I know not what Mimi Pin- 
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Latin Quarter 


son, we shall go, too, into one of those darkly serious 
clubs where very young men discuss very serious prob- 
lems of sociology and politics and religion. And when 
we come away and cress the river into the flutter of 
a brighter Paris, we shall have gained perhaps a lit- 
tle in wisdom and something in gayety. First of all, 
then, let us clearly understand that the Latin Quarter 
is a place for study. It is a city of colleges and 
schools, where every possible subject may be studied, 
where the last word in every science and every art 
may be acquired. The burghers of this city are not 
school-boys. They are not as you and | were when we 
wore away our freshness at Princeton; they are not 
like the cribbed and cabined young fellows of Oxford 
or Cambridge. They have emerged from that period. 
They are no longer lyceans—les potaches, as the good 
slang goes—for they have assumed the toga. Like the 
student of the universities of Germany and Italy, they 
are men who have come up to perfect themselves in 
the knowledge of a chosen profession—be it law or med- 
icine, literature, engineering, art, or any one of a 
score of special fields of learning. Men, then, not boys 
—but you will remember that they are young men, and, 
thinking of your own “ twenties,” will not expect them 
to be quite so decorous as they will be when they are 
senators, judges, scientists, calm gray poets—old men 
expert in docility. Every year they come up from the 
cities and hamlets and green country-places of France 
in their thousands. They have laid the foundations 
of their education. Now, disenfranchised from mas- 
ters and from home, they take a “ header” into the 
surf of life. Some of them are washed under and go 
seaward, dragged by dark and evil undertows. Yes, 
there are always those who go down—in the little 
village of Connecticut as well as in Paris. The great 
majority of men come out of such a test stronger, 
wiser, better—though perhaps they leave many brave 
illusions behind. But we must always leave our illu- 
sions somewhere by the road-side as we go through life. 
I am glad mine withered, not in the ignominy of Lon- 
don or the glare of New York, but in these old streets 
and kindly gardens of the Latin Quarter. We covered 
our dead illusions with flowers, and wept over them 
as though we had been true poets—and not long-hair- 
ed students of the Quarter. 

In addition to the French students there are, of 
course, many hundreds of foreigners who enter these 
open doors—for he who will may study here. The 
Jew from Galicia may take a course in the Talmud, 
if he will; the Chinese may study their own language ; 
the Calvinist may instruct himself in Protestant the- 
ology. And all this is free, with the exception of a 
few slight tolls too insignificant to mention—at most 
six dollars a year for certain recondite courses. So 
the young men gather from Greece and Italy, from 
Roumanian lands, from the Orient, from all Europe, 
England, and the Americas. Once they have enter- 
ed themselves as students they are rightful burgh- 
ers of the Latin Quarter. The students form a state 
within a state. ‘They have a photographie “ card of 
identity,” which is an “open sesame” in all Paris 
and in all France. By showing this card the student 
may enter all the subsidized theatres free, and the oth- 
ers at half-price: this card vouches for his credit at 
his butcher’s or his baker’s or his tailor’s, and en- 
titles him to a tolerably big reduction on the price- 
current; it gives him a half-rate on the state rail- 
ways—in fact, it gives him almost the “ freedom of the 
city. When Monsieur le Président or Monsieur le 
Ministre de la Guerre gives his reception, you and I, 
who are by no means insignificant persons, will have 
to nobble all sorts of officials to get cards, but the good 
student goes in as though he were an ambassador. The 
doors of the Salon swing wide to him. He is a privi- 
leged person, indeed. All these privileges, and many 
others, he has gained in the centuries—he has fought 
for them sword in hand—and he guards them with 
proud jealousy. ’Tis not well to tread on the tail of 
the student’s coat. I have seen them march out four 
thousand strong, brandishing their canes in the faces 
of astonished authority; meekly the government yield- 
ed to the rapin! <A well-knit band of brothers, thou- 








“Mais c’est Bibi!” 


of To-day 


sands strong, with a hereditary sense of caste—these 
are they who make up the Latin Quarter. Essentially 
they are students—-men who study, flaunting their 
youth and fraternity in the faces of not unappreciative 
shopkeepers. 

In how many garrets are there lean fellows poring 
over books while the candles gutter and dawn comes 
up over the towers of Notre Dame! What ambition 
goes hand in hand with grinding poverty! What little 
poets nest in the eaves of tumble-down buildings! 
What future scientist or President of France is nib- 
bling his roll yonder in the baker’s shop, at the corner 
of the Boul’ Mich’ and the Rue Racine —tut, tut, 
who cares or knows? The serious part of life was 
never interesting. The Princeton men who come howl- 
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Mimi Pinson est une blonde, 
Une blonde qui I’on connait: 
Elle n’a qu’une robe au monde, 

Et qu’un bonnet 


ing down Broadway after a Thanksgiving football game 
represent for most of us the brave old college of 
Jonathan Edwards, President Burr, and Doctor Me- 
Cosh; Jena is known to us not by Goethe, Schiller, and 
Haeckel, but by the beery lads who brawl in the Fiir- 
stenkeller or fight their schliiger- duels behind the 
Fuchsturm; so let us leave the real students of the 
Quarter in their studious mansardes while we go 
abroad with the few hundred roisterers. 

The method is historic. 

Since Villon’s day it has been the fashion to cele- 
brate only the étudiant who paraded his young and 
not very terrible vices under the midnight stars. 


This is the Café Francois Premier, facing the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg. It is rather dark and mel- 
ancholy now. Once upon a time Verlaine used to sit 
in the corner yonder, drinking rum-and-water and 
chanting golden verses, while all we who were stu- 
dents of the day stared at him with the silent admira- 
tion of little spaniels. There is his pipe-rack, and here 
comes Jules the waiter. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” says Jules, who is getting on in 
years, “life in the Quarter is not what it used to be— 
since Monsieur Verlaine is dead.” 

The plump patronne at the pay-desk nods melan- 
choly approval. 

“ Ah, monsieur, do you remember the day of Victor 
Hugo’s funeral?” she says, reminiscently. “‘ You were 
here that night, and Jean Moréas, and—what a night! 
But the good times are gone.” 

You see, the Café Francois Premier is beginning to 
age a bit and look back on the past; so the young poets 
have fluttered otherwhere to pipe their songs and drink 
their coffee or beer. Here comes a few lads from the 
lycées—mere potaches these—and some of the embryo 
officers of St.-Cyr and the Ecole Polytechnique—red 
plumes nodding on their képis. They throng to Ver- 
Jaine’s corner and look at his pipe. 

“Monsieur Verlaine,.” says Jules, the old waiter, 
“always drank rum-and-water.” 

The boys prefer coffee; but they shout aloud Ver- 
laine’s verses. A few old collegians come in—per- 
haps Emile Faguet, who, although he is a professor 
and one of the Immortals of the Academy, comes here 
to write his letters and drink his white wine. The 
present and the past of the Latin Quarter rub elbows. 
Some of the fat shopkeepers of the neighborhood are 
playing at dominoes, while their wives sit by gossip- 
ing. 

“ Mais c’est Bibi!’ cries Madame la Patronne, with 
no very gracious air. 

It is indeed Bibi, the eternal student. 

He is a bald, foolish-smiling, shabby man of sixty, 
but he is still a student. He has never tried to pass 
an examination, but for forty years he has retained 
the privileges of his caste—he is one of the Pyms and 
Pistols trailing at the heels of the brave young army 
of the Quarter. Bibi-la-Purée, they call him, which is 
as though they said “ Bibi-in-the-soup.” Picturesque, 
greasy, full of lies, he strolls from café to café, bor- 
rowing a few francs where he can, boasting that once 
he was a friend of Verlaine, telling you that he has 
written his “ Confessiens,”’ talking of his poems—one 
who has gone down with the undertow. Come, we 
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will go away—it is not a pretty sight. For a little 
while yet let us drift in the tide of the Boul’ Mich’. 
A hirsute young art-student—a rapin—goes by, a girl, 
who may be good or bad, tripping at his side. 

“Hey, Marius,” he shouts across the street, “ how’s 
our daughter ?” 

Marius answers from afar, “ She’s all right,” and 
passes. 

Now that is a pretty question and answer to hear 








The: Boulevard St.-Michel 
The leading street of the Latin Quarter 


Luwled across the street, is it not? Oh, this shock- 
ing, shocking Latin Quarter! And why did we ever 
come down into it, and what will become of our mor- 
als! : 

If you happen to know Marius he will put -thing 
in a different light. This little “ daughter ” was found 
one night on the door-steps of “‘ A ’’—which is the fa- 
miliar name for the club- house of the Association 
dénérale des Etudiants —and was adopted by these 
jolly burghers of the Latin Quarter, They are paying 
tor her board and lodging. More than that, there is held 
yearly—you may see the huge posters up all over the 
(Quarter-——an entertainment for the “ Benefit of the 
Daughter of the Students of Paris.” Some day 
she will be very rich, and will marry, I hope, the 
baker’s boy at the shop in the Rue Racine, and will 
vive unlimited “ tick” to the hungry young rogues of 
1920. 

Perhaps she is only a kind of scapegoat @ Venvers, 
you say. It is not nice of you to say that, even though 
you have a sentimental pity for Mimi Pinson and 
her poor little sister Trilby. And yet I am not sorry 
you threw in that cynical remark. It brings us face 
to face with the great problem of the Latin Quarter. 
Let us stand here for a moment—yonder bulks the 
great dome of the Panthéon, and here, at two cafés, 
life bubbles and laughs, while up and down the Boul’ 
Mich’ men stroll with clinging women—let us pause 
here, I say, and talk it ever. The street lamps may 
bewilder us a bit, but the good white stars shine over- 
head, and they will correct our heresies. From Villon 
to de Musset or Miirger (and “ Les Scénes de la Vie 
bohéme ” are absurd) down to du Maurier and Robert 
W. Chambers, no one has written of the life of the 
Latin Quarter without making all their stories spin 
on the pivot of the grisette. As makers of verse and 
fiction they are quite right, for neither Egyptology nor 
higher mathematics is so pretty a subject as Mimi 
or Trilby. Only that is not, as they would have you 
believe, all of a student’s life. I will say that not 
only does the irregular ménage exist as it did in du 
Maurier’s day, but I will add that it could not be bet- 
ter described than in his subtle, exquisite words. Since 
Thackeray in a famous chapter hinted at the life 
of Becky Sharp, no one has so deftly draped in misty 
words a fact that Anglo-Saxons, at least, do not care 
to open their eyes upon. An old, old fact—since first 
men and women walked under the moon together and 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

See, then, yonder goes Marius, a bright-eyed little 
model or shop-girl or flower-maker laughing and rol- 
licking at his side. Why is she strolling there with 
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Marius? [I shall give you the answer in du Maurier’s 
words, and in so doing I shall have gone deeply enough 
into the psychology of this strange, sad little girl, who 
is known to one generation as Mimi, to another as 
Trilby or Marcelle or La Moéme. Read here; it is the 
biography of this Trilby of 1853 and of every other 

grisette: 
With her it was lightly come and lightly go, and 
never come back again; as one or two or perhaps three 
bohemians of the brush 


or chisel had found, at 
some cost to their van- 


ity and self-esteem; 
perhaps even to a 
deeper feeling — who 
knows? 


Sheer gayety of heart 
and genial good-fellow- 
ship, the difficulty of 
saying nay to earnest 
pleading. She was 
bonne camarade et 
bonne fille before every- 
thing. Though her 
heart was not large 
enough to harbor more 
than one light love at 
a time (even in that 
Latin Quarter of genial- 
ly capacious hearts), it 
had room for many 
warm friendships; and 
she was the warmest, 
most helpful, and most 
compassionate of 
friends, far more _ seri- 
ous and faithful in 
friendship than in love. 

Indeed she might be 
almost said to possess 
a virginal heart, so _lit- 
tle did she know of 
love’s heartaches and 
raptures and torments 
and clingings and jea- 
lousies. 
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The student usual- 
ly has one. hundred 
F : . francs a month— 
that is.$20. -For that lean, little lodging on the top 
of a six-storied-building he pays probably a quarter 
of his monthly income. The rest of the money goes— 
but how does money.go, when one has to eat and 
dress, meet friends: at a café or club, and buy a rose 
now and then’ for: some little Nini, Potache, or Tata. 
who comes home fagged from the shop? In the first 
week of the month, when the money has just come, it 
is probable that Mlle. Tata and the young student dine 
very well indeed.. ‘They may even go to the Restaurant 
du Pré aux Cleres, where the meal costs two frances 
and a half, though this restaurant in the Rue Bona- 
parte is a trifle too swell for the plain student, haunt- 
ed as it is by high-collared Americans—fellows inde- 
cently rich on fifty cr sixty dollars a month. Still 
they have one dish there—a huge tureen of soupe aur 
légumes — which is served to every guest, which is 
worth almost the price of the whole dinner; it is stay- 
ing; you don’t care for breakfast next day. The sec- 
ond week of the month the student and Tata dine for 
twenty-five cents; for that they get soup, fish, meat, 
or vegetable, dessert, and a half-bottle of thin wine, 
with as much bread as they can eat—ah, this pain 
a discrétion, it has kept many a poor fellow alive! The 
third week you will find our student at the restau- 
rants @ la carte—perhaps at Polydore’s in the Rue Mon- 
sieur le Prince, where one may come off famously for 
fifteen cents, and have the additional 
pleasure of jostling only people of his 
own class. You see, Polydore is a bit of 
an aristocrat. He will not admit work- 
ing-men—fellows in blouses and all that 
disgusting kind of thing. You must be 
a student or a rapin with broken shoes 
or a grisette at least before you can en- 
ter Polydore’s. And so as you eat your 
plate of beef and drink your lukewarm 
water to it, you feel quite the aristo- 


crat. Then, too, you are put upon your 
honor. As you go out madame, a tidy 


little woman, asks you politely what you 
have had; so you “ confess,” and pay. 
I know one man—his excuse is that he 
was very poor at the time; indeed, it 
was just before the first of the month— 
who, when he had paid his little scot, 
“jonored” one sou for the napkin and 
—he was a debased rogue!”—one sou 
for the bread. That night he could not 
sleep. Early the next morning he went 
to madame and “confessed” the two 
sous. She took him round the neck, gave 
him two motherly kisses, and I am afraid 
he has run “ tick” there ever since. 
Poor as the student is—and one can’t 
be very rich on $20 a month—he always 
manages to have a few pence for his café. 
There, by spending six cents for a glass 
of small-beer or coffee, he finds him- 
self at home, writes his letters, warms himself, if 
it be winter, and discusses politics and philosophy 
with learned young men like himself. It may be he is 
at the Café Muller, opposite the old Roman baths of 
the Cluny—certainly if he is an Armenian it is there 
he shouts and gesticulates. Perhaps he goes to the 
Café d’Harcourt a little farther up the boulevard. It 
was there, you remember, that the people in Henri 
Miirger’s famous novel used to go. To-day its vogue 
has faded a bit. We who remember the old days like 
to sip our coffee on the terrace there, but the young- 
sters prefer the Source—that is, the Café de la Source 
—or if they be poets, the Café Soufflot at the corner 
of the Boul’ Mich’ and the Rue des Ecoles. It is in this 
latter café that you see the slim, dark little men from 
the Orient-—fierce little Turks who vow nightly that 
they will overturn the red Sultan. There, too, the 
Greeks gather and talk fiercely. And there are nightly 
gambling bouts; I have seen as much as four dollars’ 
worth of exotic gold change hands. To be sure, that 
was an exception; he who played away the coin was a 
Roumanian, a son of some nowveau-riche of Bucharest, 
which is the Chicago of the East. The Café du Pan- 
théon has made itself absurd by putting “an American 
bar” in the basement; need I tell you that only the 
kind of American boy who is not worth knowing goes 
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there?- The Café .Vachette at the opposite corner has 
a homely air of its own. You should see it of a 
Sunday afternoon, when all the little shopkeepers and 
their wives and “ kiddies” throng into it and about 
it. while the student feels‘a queer little tug at his 
heart, and Mile. Tata, looking at the children, finds 
that her eyes are misty. So in this day Dodor and 
Tata go off to’ the Café de:la Lorraine. Outside the 
green lights flicker. Inside it is vast and clear and 
spacious with all the new wood-work. There throng 
the art-students in sombreros, red-lined cloaks, and 
hulgy velveteen breeches of blue or of yellow—the only 
picturesque, long-haired figures left in the Quarter. 
Your law student, your Tom Sawyer who is doing med- 
icine, your shrewd chap who is studying engineering 
at the school of the Ponts et Chaussées—one and all 
dress themselves like the ordinary men of the world. 
Only the art-student still keeps up the old swaggering 
defiance—only he flaunts a medieval cloak in the face 
of the astounded philistines. 


Despite the popular belief, the students really do go 
to the Moulin Rouge, and do indeed dance at the Bal 
Bullier until midnight comes and the lights zo out. 
Some of them, that is—these few hundred jaunty lads 
with whom we are .strolling through the Quarter. 
‘hey gather, at_the “ Noctambules ” in the Rue Cham- 
pollion, where Jehan Rictus recites his anarchic verse, 
or Paul Delmet sings the sweetest and most senti- 
mental baflads in all the world—* Vous étes si jolie, 
oh, ma belle ange blonde,” or something quite as ten- 
der.’ No Students whose minds are not tipped toward 
tragedy go to the Grillon—which is as though one said 
“ Cricket ’--and listen. to. morbid songs. and pattle- 
hymns‘of the proletariat; ,or. to the cabaret’ Rouge in 
the. Rue Tournon, where a small; good’orehestra plays 
Wagner. You do not haye to pay to go to’ one of these 
concert-halls. .Hat. in -hand- you walk in like a lord, 
sit at a table, and -beckon-a waiter. He brings you a 
café-kirsch, or ‘a. glass of milk, beer, cider, punch—what 
you will; that costs you twenty ¢ents. So you may sit 
the evening out,* having paid your scot. If, however, 
you*want*another drink you have to pay for it only 
six cents; it:is a bribe to tempt you to drink too much 
cotfee. Over your head the tobacco smoke billows and 
floats ;-it rises from the foul, short pipes of the rapins, 
from ‘the medico’s , cigar, from the American’s acrid 
cigarette—for this is where-you see the American stu- 
dent. He wears his little narrow-brimmed straw hat; 
his linen is immaculate; aloof and*astrifle disdainful, 
he listens to the music: or watches Dodor and Tata. 
Probably a pretty American cousin in a smart dress 
and sailor hat is with him; she is storing up impres- 
sions, and some day when she returns to Kansas City 
or Vermont, folk will wonder at her. And this little 
picture is absolutely true. Your Roumanian, Scot, 
Greek, Englishman, or smiling black from Hayti be- 
comes forthwith a burgher of the Latin Quarter; he is 
of it; he patters the slang of the students, and wears 
the neck-ties of the Boul’ Mich’; but the American— 
I do not know why it is, but he stands a little aside, 
watching it all and never dipping into it; so when he 
goes home he writes books about the Latin Quarter, 
which are like the books you and I might write about 
the Aztecs and other folks we don’t know. Most of 


our Yankee boys come into the Latin Quarter not to 
live the life of it, but to study it aloofly through rather 











The Moulin Rouge (The Red Mill) 


Once a favorite resort of the students, but now only a show-place for visitors 


dazed eye-glasses. ‘They do not make friends with 
Marius from the Midi, or those strangely garbed, 
bright-eyed Orientals of the Ecole Coloniale; they do 
not argue the politics of literature at the café in the 
famous old place of the Closerie des Lilas; not they. 
They do not live in garrets under the stars. They 
live in the boarding-houses of the Rue Léopold-Rob- 
ert. Some of them ride boldly in cabs—think of it! 

Few of the Americans who enter themselves as stu- 
dents in the books of the schools ever enter the real 
life of the Quarter. They walk around the edge of it, 
taking snap-shots with American-made cameras. Is 
it better or worse? 1 do not know, 
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The Commuters’ 


MYSTERIOUS disappearance must be an- 

nounced. That venerable quantity the 

Walk in Life, so revered some years ago, 

has been lost from its customary haunts. 

To speak of the New-Yorker’s Walk in 

Life is certainly a_ solecism, and _ the 

progress of the commuter, so much of it at least as is 

accomplished on foot, must be classed among racing 
events. 

When the evening ferry from New York, with its 
thousand-and-odd commuters homeward bound, makes 
its dock on Long Island, Staten Island, or New Jer- 
sey, tired people fret and crowd one another behind 
the latticed iron gates, like restive race-horses at the 
starter’s barrier. Those in the rear press closer, im- 
patient of delay. Every inch is an inch nearer home. 
Droning like giant cicadas, the windlasses draw the 
moorings tighter. The craft creaks against its bridge, 
there is a dull echo of down-falling gang-planks, then 
a storm of footsteps like a hurrying wind, and a head- 
long outpouring of people toward the narrow passage 
with its legend, ‘To All Trains.” 

That is the commuter’s real walk in life, if he has 
any. At the end of it lie food and welcome and 
quiet—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Ev- 
ery boat-load is a community in little, and the pace at 
which the passengers make that small journey from 
boat to train tells about all there is to know of them 
as to age, temperament, and present condition of 
servitude. 

It is a race for seats, and it is chiefly to the swift. 
One minute of concentrated effort means an hour of 
rest; brings home almost to the threshold of the town. 

Confirmed commuters, in. whose gospel it is written 
that New York is merely a market-place. a shop, a 
counting-room, «an arena, have developed this very 
simple theory to the degree of greatest practica! good. 
They are men, and the sons of men, who have been 
coming to New York in the morning, and departing 
at the close of day, as long as the oldest ferry-hand 
can remember; who relax the nerves with small-point 
card games, know the gossip of every village on the 
line, and call the conductor and train hands by their 
given names. 

To the individual of this type his train is his cas- 
tle, as much as his house is, and the transient traveller 
is in some sense an intruder there. Whoso has ven- 
tured to journey in a train-load of commuters. of 
whom he was not one, and has not been sensible of a 
disagreeable aloofness in the atmosphere, is plainly 
not keved to fine feeling. 

It is this subtle malady—perhaps the term = com- 
mutanotia is descriptive of it—that has given rise to 
the commuters’ club car, an institution for the econo 
my of breath and effort, and fated possibly to restore 
the Walk in Life, eventually, to the populace by 
which it is so direly missed. 

“ Commuters’ Club Car” suggests luxury, no doubt, 
but as a matter of fact it had its origin in the most 
obstinate Jeffersonian simplicity. There is no deny- 


Interior of a typical Club Car 


ing that the commuters’ club has its basis in seclu- 
sion and exclusion. The one on the Long Island Rail- 
road, for example, is as much a place of retirement for 
its members as the Knickerbocker, or Calumet, or any 
other stationary club for gentlemen. The members are 
few. They do not hurry. The fear of standing up 
for an hour does not make Mercuries of them. ,For 
them commutation does not involve over-taxation of 
the heart. profanity. or wilted collars. They need not 
scramble for seats. Their calling and election are 
sure. This is commutation in excelsis. 4 

But restricted as is the membership of this body, in 
the club privileges there is little to excite any man’s 
envy. The car is 2 plain enough, comfortable parlor- 
car, with the stationary sittings removed, and big 
wicker arm-chairs substituted, such as are found in the 
buffet smokers of vestibuled trains. There are round 
tables for cards. and there is an ice-box: one of the 
club’s articles of faith and conduct is that none save 
the members and their invited guests shall ever partici- 
pate in the contents thereof. The steward sets forth 
a small cold luncheon when the train pulls out in the 
afternoon. That is all the figure that gastronomy cuts 
in the organization. It is a plain reflection, too, for 
the partakers are working-men, who come to town to 
attend to business. They are well-to-do, to be sure, 
in their many fields of effort. Witness the roster: 

F. G. Bourne, J. M. Ceballos, W. B. Cutting, Julien 
T. Davies, Julien T. Davies, Jr., J. Henry Dick, 
George W. Elder, Walton Ferguson, Jr., John Gibb, 
J. Richmond Gibb, Charles T. Harbeck, H. H. Hollins, 
H. H. Hollister, James H. Hyde, Johnson Bradish, 
William McClure, George H. Macy, George B. Magoun, 
A. D. Moran, G. 8S. Nicholas, William B. Niven, 8. L. 
Parsons. S. T. Peters, Edwin M. Post, William Ray- 
mond, FE. L. Short, J. C. Tappin, Edwin Thorne, H. 
G. Timmerman, William K. Vanderbilt, George J. 
Weaver. Edwin C. Weeks, Richard Wharton, W. F. 
Wharton. H. D. Wood, H. D. Wood, Jr., J. Lorimer 
Worden. 

A short time ago, when this reformed parlor-car 
was dedicated to the service of this particular com- 
pany of commuters, residing at different places be- 
tween this and Islip, the coach they had been using 
for several years was chartered by a second organi- 
zation, which journeys to and from Far Rockaway in 
the summer-time. But it is a long way up to the 
Thirty-fourth Street ferry at the end of a day’s work, 
and to accommodate the downtown members a small 
car was added. suitable for the passage of the Bridge. 
This is hauled across to the New York side every 
morning and back every night. 

So far as history consents to make revelation on the 
subject, it appears that. the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Road was the pioneer in the club-car ser- 
vice. Thirty years ago there were commuters, though 
in no such multitude as now. They rode over the 
New Haven between Forty-second Street and the sta- 
tions on the Sound shore. In them was manifest 
the conscious superiority of the man who commutes. 


Club 


Car 


They forsook the upholstered coaches, and rode in the 
baggage-car, where they could sit upon trunks, crates, 
boxes, barrels, or firkins, and joy in the knowledge that 
the ordinary travellers were confined in the day coaches 
and parlor-cars in the rear. It was the purest of 
atavisni. It was the delight of roughing it. The 
aame spirit. that makes a jewelry clerk camp out 
through his summer vacation, believing that the short- 
est path to genera: well-being lies by way of sleeping 
under a leak in a tent roof. The New Haven road’s 
commuters were sick of towns and men when five 
o'clock came. The baggage-car was a long step away 
from irksome civilization. The first example was con- 
tagious. By-and-by the baggage-cars were so :packed 
with suburban passengers that there was no room for 
other business, and the baggage-men ‘protested. Then 
sume new baggage-cars appeared, and were appro- 
priated by the commuters. The company offered to put 
in decorations, but they wouldn’t hear of it. All they 
wanted was room, light, air, and their own society. 
Chains were put across the doorways of the new bag- 
gage - cars, easy - chairs installed, and the commuters 
were happy. So was the company. “ For,” says a saga- 
cious official, “it was cheaper to give them baggage- 
cars than to wear out the higher-priced rolling-stock.” 

By-and-by the spirit of luxury got abroad, and the 
commuters had to have coaches, three of which are 
now in operation between New York and Stamford. 
The club to-day is practically the same that chartered 
the baggage-car years ago, only it’s larger. It might 
be larger still, for there is a lusty waiting-list; but 
there is a limitation clause in the constitution, and 
even the blackball is not unknown. 

On the Central and Hudson River the combination 
baggage and passenger car is in vogue. The pristine 
spirit there is strong, but the seats and partitions 
have disappeared, and chairs— pale, summery green 
chairs with cane seats—are used. One end of the car 
is still reserved for parcels and hand-baggage. When 
the system was instituted—and that was a long time 
ago—each commutcr furnished his own chair. It was 
a motley collection of furniture, some of which is 
said to have been sold to collectors at a profit, while 
the rest went for kindling-wood. One way and an- 
other it was all disposed of, and the company put in 
the regulation sittings, the use of which, numbered 
and reserved, is sold to each person at a yearly charge 
of ten dollars over and above the commutation fare. 
Six of these cars run in and out of the Central sta- 
tion daily. Every now and then the commuter gets 
a longing for the cushioned coach, but after a short 
season at foot-racing and wrestling for a place, comes 
back and renews his lease of the old green chair, which 
is sure to be ready for him, and which he can twist 
around or tip back as he pleases. 

Other railroads, running into the commuter’s para- 
dise—New Jersey—have adopted the club car. Chief 
among these is the New Jersey Central, which vies 
with the Long Tsland and the New York and New 
Haven in the matter of appointments. 
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LESLIE M. SHAW 


Who is to succeed Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of the Treasury. The appointment was made on December 25, and Mr. Shaw will go 
Washington immediately after the expiration of his term as Governor of Iowa on the 16th. Governor Shaw has an 
excellent knowledge of the banking and currency system, and is a successful banker. The 
appointment gives special satisfaction to the people of Iowa 
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The Return of Mr. Kyrle Bellew 


Some Reflections 


HERE has been a wondrous outburst of 
welcome accorded to the erstwhile young 
gentleman of England who many years 
ago, within the memory of some of us, 
came to this country to assume the bur- 
den of “leading man” in an_ historical 
which, alas! has passed into the 


stock company, 
It was a great stock com- 


limbo of things that were. 
pany this young person was called upon to grace, and 
it had a hall-mark in its name—Wallack’s. Any 
man, young or old, who joined it was honored beyond 
most other men in bis profession in the mere fact of 
his being invited to become one of its members.  Ad- 
mission to the Wallack forces was professionally quite 
as much of a distinction as socially to be elected to 
membership in an exclusive club. To be announced 
as the “leading man” of such an organization was 
the equivalent of having one’s abilities stamped 
* sterling,” for even in the days of its decadence ey- 
ery one recognized the fact that the last conspicuous 
hearer of an honored theatrical name was alive to 
his inherited responsibilities and was true to his 
strain. “Stars” were beginning to appear, and men 
and women were flocking to the theatres to rave over 
the talents of an individual, and te regard with com- 
plaisance the inadequate efforts of the misplaced ama- 
teurs in whose company he perform- 
ed. But the old-time steck company 


upon 


the 


have been for a decade a regular feature of our dra- 
matic season. We merely welcome him back as an 
actor, and that done we should consider him as such. 


R. BELLEW as an actor is a man of illimitable 
M excellence along certain lines. He has no man- 
nerisms, as Irving has, to stamp him as an in- 
dividuality. but he possesses a method that has the 
charm of twenty years ago. He does not seem so in- 
tensely modern as some others who essay the same 
things, and to that extent he is to be hailed as a re- 
lief, since modernity has become something of a bore. 
He poses and he struts, yet one has to confess that his 
peses are graceful, and his struttings recall a_plea- 
surable memory of days gone by. His voice is not 
strong, but it is sweet of tone and falls pleasantly 
upon the ear,and his enunciation is sufficiently, though 
not convincingly, clear. The impression he makes to 
day is quite the same as that upon which he seemed 
to us to rely so many years ago, and which is best 
described hy the adjective “ pulchritudinous.” The 
quality of pulchritudinosity is undoubtedly of value 
on the stage, and Mr. Bellew has it in fullest measure. 
If we are more accustomed to find it among the: wo- 
men of the stage than among the men, that is not 
Mr. Bellew’s fault; and if, at a time when we have 


Reappearance 


of a “Leading Man” 


single glance we know the man is dead. But Mi 
Bellew is different altogether. We must see blood 
when he kills, because we have seen him so often 
on Broadway simpering pleasantly at passers - by- 
many years ago—that it is diflicult to believe that on 
so approachable, so kind, and so full of womanly ten 
derness could possibly be a killer of men. 

In courageous forgetfulness of his limitations, Mr 
Bellew has chosen as the vehicle for his reappearance 
before a New York audience a dramatic interpretation 
of a strenuous historical romance, the leading réle ot 
which taxes manhoed to a supreme degree. Most read 
ers of to-day will recall Mr, Stanley Weyman’s very 
excellent story, A Gentleman of France. It was 
one of the great literary successes of a past season. 
Its author was hailed as. a second Dumas, and he 
came nearer to deserving the title than any of his con- 
temporaries—although he was not a Dumas by even 
so much as an echo. His story was stirring, as the 
Dumas story is, but there its literary likeness to the 
Frenchman's work stopped, for it was wholly lacking 
in the atmosphere of Gaul. It was a British render 
ing of what might have been a French story in the 
hands of Dumas, but it possessed no little interest, 
since it touched upon a period of French history to 
which Dumas had not devoted as much of his time 

as We could have wished. Mr. Wey- 
man had a great opportunity, but 








made an honest effort to withstand 
the invasion of celestial bodies into 
the realm of the things terrestrial. 
At the Union Square Theatre was 
Mr. Palmer defying the competition 
of firmamental strivers with Miss 
Sara Jewett. Mr. Charles Stevenson, 
and others of equal grace in the as- 
sumption of such duties as in an 
evenly balanced company they were 
cailed upon to take upon themselves. 
At Daly’s were Miss Rehan and Mr. 
John Drew and Mrs. Gilbert,—not 
supported, for they needed no sup- 
port, but augmented in their nightly 
labors by men and women capable of 
filling the roles that fell to their 
lot; and strongest of all, because 
least specialized in the scope of its 
répertoire, was the Wallack com- 
pany, in which were to be found such 
sterling actors and actresses as 
Harry Becket, Rose Coghlan, Effie 
Germon, John Gilbert — than whom 
no greater actor in his own line ever 
lived—and others whose talents were 
equal in kind if not in degree. The 
last-named company had long labor- 
ed under the disadvantage of having 
lost, by the death of one of its mem- 
bers, a charm in which personality 
had entered to a conspicuous degree. 
It had had once as its leading man 
a certain Henry J. Montagu, who in 
his ewn person combined all the at- 
tractions which make of an actor an 
accountable popular favorite. He 
was essentially a gentleman, and he 
was a fine actor. He possessed phys- 
ical beauty, histrionic talents beyond 
the ordinary, grace of movement on 
the stage, and graces of mind and 
manner off the stage which endeared 
him to all with whom he came into 
contact. He was more like Lester 
Wallack himself than Lester Wal- 
lack, through advancing years, had 
become. The public cared for him, 
and gave him the compliment of tak- 
ing him not only as the most 
pleasing leading man of his time, but 
as a gentleman—but Montagu died, 
and Wallack’s company was_ sorely 








he missed it, just as in all probabil 
ity any other English writer would 
find too elusive for the powers of 
his pen the subtle atmosphere of 
France, which must be breathed ‘as 
Dumas breathed it to give it ade- 
quate literary expression. Mr. Wey 
man changed France from a living, 
palpitating country overflowing with 
vitality and exuberating with pas- 
sions into a series of forests and 
chateaux, and just as the forests 
were dark and the chateaux full of 
devious and mysterious passages, so 
truly was the impression of French 
life given in “A Gentleman of 
France” excessively vague. But the 
leading character, De Marsac, was a 
vivid figure, dashing, brave, and of 
winning personality. He was such a 
creature as would give ample scope 
to the talents of three of our best- 
liked young stars of to-day, Messrs. 
Faversham, Sothern, and Hackett, 
but for Mr. Kyrle Bellew he is not 
quite so well suited. Had he been a 
character that smiled his way through 
life, or who by. his physical attrac- 
tions and intellectual powers won 
faine and fortune, his mantle would 
have fitted less loosely upon _ the 
shoulders of Mr. Bellew, but this was 
not De Marsac’s method. He was a 
good deal of a swashbuckler. Any 
man who stood in his way did so 
at the peril of his neck. His hand 
was ever upon the hilt of his sword, 
and he smiled gleefully when he was 
asked to do the impossible. Not so 
great as D’Artagnan, De Marsac was 
ever ready for a justifiable brawl. So 
it happens that when Mr. Bellew, 
with his softer manner and delicate 
style of manly beauty, tries to take 
up the work cut out for De-Marsac 
he is not successful in creating the 
necessary illusion. The villain De 
Bruhl could almost have swallowed 
Mr. Bellew’s De Marsac at one. gulp, 
and in the first act of “ A Gentleman 
of France” so. ferocious was Mr. 
John: Blair’s. conception of this réle 
that we feared that thing would 








stricken. The following years 
brought out a number of equally 
good, if not really better, actors as 
leading men, notably Osmond Tearle, 
who could do, and really did do, 
things that Montagu never would have essayed ;,. but 
Tearle was not Montagu, because outside of, his, pyo- 
fession he was, or at least seemed to be, an impossi- 
ble sort of person. And then came Mr. Bellew..-A 
very good actor. A man of fine presence. A man_of 


alert mind—Montagu all over again, many people said . 


and believed. Socicty took him up, and—he has been 
travelling ever since in Australia, India, England, 
anywhere. He has rarely visited New York, in large 
letters, the scene of his early triumphs, since. He has 
ventured here occasionally, but* never conspicuously. 
Once a landmark on Broadway, he has for many years 
been a Jess notable feature of that thoroughfare than 
the Dewey Arch now is. The present * revival ” vis 
not the true * reappearance.” of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, but 
for some reason or other it is hailed with, acclaim :as 
such—almost as if Garrick had*come to town, almost 
as if Kean were here, almostvas if Harry Montagu 
were back, almost as if Edwin Booth had_ risen. from 
his grave and again essayed-a “ New York season,” 
and we are glad of it. Mr. Bellew is a foreigner who 
comes to our shores to try us again—or to be tried 
again—and, fortunately for himself, he has come dur- 
ing the holiday season when we are well disposed ‘tow- 
ard all men, and he gains by the exuberance of human 
kindliness which is now in vogue. We do not ask: him 
whence he tomes, or where he has been these years 
past. We do not ask him why so good an actor and 
so popular a figure on Broadway as he once was 
should be glorified by a “ reappearance,” many years af- 
ter, which has sent his newspaper critics into an ecstasy 
of delight, when under ordinary circumstances he might 


» passingly;well—almost too well, in fact. 


Kyrle Bellew 


In the title role of ‘A Gentleman of France” 


among,the actors manly men like Mansfield, Sothern, 
Hackett. and Faversham from whom to pick our fa- 
vorites, it is necessary to judge Mr. Bellew from a wo- 
manly stand-point, it must be set down to the stren- 
uosity of the hour rather than to the limitations of 
the star. Compared to the latter-day matinée idol, 
Mr. Bellew seems effeminate. He suggests real possi- 
bilities for a new Rosalind, and with added height 
and. vigor he might successfully essay Katharine. It is 


»his:misfortune, however, to be cast in masculine roles, 
-and in the “ reappearance ” 


in one which requires a 
definitive manliness. As the artist-lover of Thérése Ra- 
quin, in Zola’s yery unpleasant play of that name, Mr. 
BeHew; during the period of his submergence in this 
country,*gave a truly fine impersonation of a horribly 
weak. character; an impersonation requiring much 
artistic ‘sense’ and theatrie ability. That he did-sur- 
It made men 
weep and’ women weep. It was intrinsically artistic. 
But Mr.: Bellew was then doing duty merely. He was 
shedding his own effulgence upon a star, and he did it 
well. Now he is inviting attention as a star himself, 
and he truly forces an issue in the historical romantic 
drama upon the public— just as an artist should. 
When Mr! Hackett kills a hundred supers in the course 
of an* evéning’s entertainment we enjoy the process, 
and -noting Mr. Hackett’s proportions, depart feeling 
that we have not heen deceived. When Mr. Faversham 
fences with enemies unnumbered and wins out, know- 
ing the physical prowess of the magnificent hero of 
the Saturday matinée, we do not insist upon a re- 
count; and when Mr. Sothern kills a villain with a 


happen. In the second: act, where 
Mr. Bellew carries Mlle. de la-Vire 
bodily off the stage, he gives no im- 
pression of a Samson, but «rather 
arouses one’s sympathy for the cruel 
heaviness .of the load; and in the great scene—that 
for which the play: was manifestly - written—where 
single-handed :and alone he sends five active. ruflians 
flying backwards down the staircase to their death, 
until all.is-over:and’Mr. Bellew comes panting. before 
the curtain to acknowledge the plaudits of the audi- 
ence, one hardly realizes that it is he that has done 
this thing, and that the catastrophe is not due to the 
villains having slipped: ona slippery stair and broken 
their necks in, the resulting-fall. It would be a great 
scene if. we could conceive-of ‘such a tender little per- 
son as Mr. Bellew’s De: Marsac is accomplishing such 
magnificent results... Lacking the illusion of. physical 
prowess.in the-hero, the net ‘result of the scene is that 
one speaks afterwards of the marvellous agility of the 
acrobatic actors who so convincingly tumble. off the 
staircase and roll writhing in pain to, the. very edge 
of the foot-lights. 

None the less “ A Gentleman of ‘France ” is better 
worth seeing than most of the dramatizations of his- 
torical novels that have recently been produced. In 
the quieter episodes of the play Mr. Bellew is adequate. 
and hehas in Miss Eleanor Robson a support which 
is wholly admirable. 

Mr. Jéhn Blair as De Bruhl makes much of a very 
bad part. If Mr. Blair could be kept away from the 
centre of the stage for five consecutive minutes and 
could be persuaded to sit down and rest himself ocea- 
sionally, he would make a far more favorable impres- 
sion. He must have walked five miles in the first act, 
when less than one would have amply met the require- 
ments of the plot. 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON 


Supporting Kyrle Bellew as ‘Mile. de la Vire” in ‘*A Gentleman of France.’ Miss Robson’s first notable creation was that of 
“Bonita” in ‘‘Arizona.” Her interpretation of ‘‘Constance” in the Browning play “In a Balcony” was highly com- 
mended, and her role in ‘‘Unleavened Bread” also met with much favor. Miss Robson is quite 
young, of a charming personality, and her successful future seems to be assured 
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In 1779, when Thomas Jefferson could escape, from time to time, from the labors of the patriot hospi 
cause, he spent much time and thought in lightening the monotony of Burgoyne’s officers, Plish¢ 
who were confined in Charlottesville as prisoners of war. Frequently, with his splendid a e 
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yatriot hospitality, he entertained them at his famous home, Monticello. Jefferson was an accom- 
ficers, Plished violinist, and one of the British officers has reported that a favorite amusement of 
endid a1 evening was the playing of violin duets with the author of the Declaration of Independence 
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“Paul, drink up! Chames, get out!” 


Chimmie Fadden: Of an Ironing-Board in Politics 


= ‘M going to reform,” says Mr. Paul to Whiskers. 

Dey was having deir reg’lar chin-chin, wit 

Miss Fannie sitting near by woiking some 

fancy-woik what is never done. Dat was all 

dere was in de library, ‘cept: me, fussing about 

us per usual to see dat de wood fire was fired, 

and dat nobody died of toist or hunger. Mr. Burton 
was to de club, also as per usual. 

“Nobody could go furder dan you, Paul,” 
Whiskers, “ if you really is going so far as reform.” 

‘I likes a long joiney,” Mr. Paul. “Do not 
let dis shock overcome you, sir,” he says, “ but I am 
going to vote de Republican ticket someting less dan 
tree years from now.” 

* Chames!” yells Whiskers, * bring a quart of Spe- 
cial Vintage. Fannie,” he says, “ you must join us 
ina glass! Dis is de joyfulest hour of me life: for.” 
he says. “dere is more joy over one Democrat dat re- 
forms dan over nine mugwumps dat keeps on writing 
letters to, de poipers.” 

*T am deeply teuched,” says My. Paul, taking de 
glass | hands him, “ by dis ‘nitiation into de ranks 
of de truly good. Yes,” he says, * in nineteen hundred 
and four T shall vete for Mark Hanna for President.” 

At dat Whiskers makes a holler. “ Bah!” he says. 
‘Sen’tor Hanna has became a Democrat. He has 
‘sociated himself wit vagabones who organize strikes. 
a Republican. He’s no better dan a 


says 


says 


He’s ne longer 
Democrat!” 

“Tf dat is so.” says Mr. Paul, * we'll drink dis bot- 
tle to celbrate de reform of Mr. Hanna. Reform is de 
ting, after all,” he says, “and it don’t frost no cake 
wedder it is Mark or me dat gets it.” 


Whiskers looked like he didn’t just know de an- 
swer, but Miss Fannie says, “I taut Mr. Roosevelt 
was to be de next President.” 

“Of course,” says Whiskers. “ Dat’s it exactly. 


Paul don’t know as much politics as you do, me dear.” 
*T am shy on de fine points of de game,” says Mr. 
Paul. “ but J did tink dat de man what got de dele- 
gates got de nomination—for self, or fren.” 
“Welll Whiskers, “everybody wants 
Roosevelt to get de nomination, so he'll get it.” 
Mr. Paul. “Just de same as Daniel 
Conklin, Justice Field, and Tom 


Silvs Mr. 

*T see,” 
Webster, 
Reed got it.” 

‘Not at all.” says Whiskers. “° Mr. Roosevelt will 
get de delegates dis time dat Mr. McKinley got last 
time.” 

“From Mr. Hanna?” asks Mr. Paul, easy like. 

‘From de people.” says Whiskers. 

‘For instance,” says Mr. Paul, “ you is one of de 
people, so am |. Will we give him a delegate?” 


says 


Roscoe 


‘Soitainlv!” says Whiskers. “Tl look into dis 
matter to-morrow. T'll find out how delegates is 
made—and make one.” 


* Dev is no longer hand-made.” says Mr. Paul, “ or 
I should make a few meself. Handicraft is a_ lost 
art in polities and shoemaking. Machinery has_ put 
de artisan out of business. Delegates is made,” he 
says. “by machinery, and Mr. Hanna has de latest 
invention in dat line, well oiled, and doing stunts at 
de old stand. Mr. Roosevelt will make a good admin- 
istration, but he won't make delegates. De two trades 
is no more alike dan painting a picture and printing 
a chromo.” 

“You make 
Whiskers. 


phrases, but not sense, Paul,” says 


“If Mr. Hanna had kept in de party, ’stid 


of becoming a scoffer at ’stablished ins’tutions by con- 
sorting openly wit de most dangerous elements of so- 
ciety, de Republican party might rewarded him some 
day by making him President.” 

“Mr. Hanna is a good-natured gent,” ys Mr. 
Paul, “and if de Republican party don’t reward him 
by making him President, he'll. reward de Republican 
party: by making himself President. He knows a 
good ting when he owns it.” 

* Paul.” says Whiskers, “dis is rev’lutionary and 
s‘ditious! If your reform brings you to dis state of 
mind you'd better backslide, radder dan polute de pure 
waters of Republism by de poisoned shafts of treason 
and Democracy. You is woise,’”’ he says, “ dan Lucifer 
leading his legion ’gainst de batterments of heaven.” 

Say. I don’t know Lucifer, but he must be a comic 
mug, for when Whiskers names him Miss Fannie and 
Mr. Paul laughs like dey had a fit. Whiskers laughed 
too, but he laughs like he was trying to sidestep an 
uppercut. Den he says. “I was too severe wit you, 
Paul. We Republicans,” he says, ‘“ should remember 
dat you Democrats can’t help being wicked. We should 
pray for you, radder dan point de finger of scorn.” 

“T am sorry I introduced de subject,” says Mr. 
Paul. 

Den dey talks about de opray, and dinky tings what 
is woise dan knock-out drops to listen to, so I asks 
Miss Fannie could. f have de rest of de evening off. 

“T has to go down home and enroll,” I says. 

“ Enroll what?” asks Whiskers. 

“ Enroll in me precinet club,” IT says. 

“ But de election is just over,” he says. 

* Anodder one has just begun,” I says. “ Anyway,” 
I says, “if you'll excuse. me putting in a woid, elec- 
tions ain’t politics.no more dan a cash-register is a 
restaurant. De. election,” I says, “is like a kid count- 
ing his money after selling poipers all day. He didn’t 
sell poipers all day to see how well he could count 
money at de end; he’s. counting money to see how well 
he sold poipers all day.” 

“ Dis is mysticism,” says Mr. Paul. 

“At de late election,” says Whiskers, “one party 
Was so punished it has no heart to train for anodder.” 

Mr. Paul passes me out a wink on de side, so I 
says: “Which felly in a prize-fight takes and gets de 
most care between rounds? It’s: dé mug what was 
to de bad in de last: round. Dat’s right,” I says. “ He 
gets de rubbing, sponging, icing, fanning, de tonic, 
and de wise woid,”. I says. “ But‘de mug what was 
to de good in de last round ‘is so-busy telling how he 
done it. and shaking hands wit himself and frens, he 
forgets de next round till de bell rings. Den he gets 
a punch in de solo-plexer what. makes. him wish he 
had de wind he just wasted telling what a wonder he 
is. A good punch is.sometimes landed by accident, but 
not often,” I says. “ De knock-out punches in de last 
election was not give by no amatoor,”’ I says. “Dey 
was give by a handy serapper and de son of a scrapper. 
May I go now, Miss Fannie?” I says. 

“Tell me foist,” she says, “ why you enroll in your 
precinct club?” she says. 

“ Because,” I says, “me mudder gets good wages 
doing fancy ironing at home for de Dago what runs 
de French laundry for de Austrians in Little Germany 
on Second Avenoo,” I says. 

“ Chimmie’s: mudder: is- a° foist - class laundress on 
fine woik,” says Miss Fannie. “I has tried to have 
her take service wit me, but she didn’t take to it.” 





“So I ’tends to me politics,” I says. 

“Will vou kindly tell me what in de woild all dis 
has to do wit politics?” says Whiskers, blinking like 
dere was a fly on his glasses. 

“ Chames can tell,” says Mr. Paul. 

“Sure,” I says. ‘“ Easy! De Dago what runs de 
laundry says he wouldn’t pay me mudder de good 
wages she’d been getting. She tells me. Well, I’d 
always *tended to me politics proper, and does a song 
and dance when asked to oblige at de club smokers, 
so of course I goes to me precinct captain and tells 
him. He goes to de district leader’s lieutenant and 
tells him, and he tells de district leader. De leader 
sends a.tip to de Bureau of Incumbrances. De chief 
of de bureau tips a cop, who pinches de laundryman 
for obstructing de street at night wit his delivery 
wagon. 

“ De laundryman puts up a holler, goes to de leader, 
and says he has paid for de privilege of obstructing 
de street. De leader says dat don’t give him no right 
to take wages away from de mudder of a good pre- 
cinct woiker. ‘Leave old lady Fadden have her woik 
at de old price,’ says de leader, ‘or you pays ten dol- 
lars fine for street - obstructing, and has to hire a 
stable to put your wagon in,’ he says. 

“De laundryman,” | says to Whiskers, “ done what 
he was told, and me mudder keeps her woik and wages. 
I’d be a welcher if I didn’t ’tend to me politics after 
dat. Wouldn’t 1?” I says. 

“When dere is a President to be elected to Wash- 
ington, Somebody tells de Boss who is to be sent to 
de convention. De Bess tells de leader, who tells his 
lieutenant, who tells my precinct captain, who tells 
me, so I knows who to vote for at de primaries. Easy! 
Can I go now, Miss Fannie?” I says. 

“Unless papa wants to ask you some more about 
politics.” she says. wit a smile. 

“Tank you,’ says Whiskers, getting frosty. “I 
has already heard more nonsense about politics dan I 
care for.” 


“JT haven’t,” says. Mr. Paul. “How many are 
dere in New York,” he says to me, “who are en- 


rolled, as you are, for some favor received—or expect- 
ed?” 

“<I don’t know in all New York,” I says, “ but on 
de little old island of Manhattan dere is about one 
hundred tousand ef us on our side. I ain’t dead next 
on de game now,” I says, “for I’ve been out of it— 
’cept ’tending to me duty—since I come here. A 
mug,” I says, “has to keep next all de time to cop 
it right. I was in it for fair only five years, for I 
didn’t vote till I was sixteen, and Miss Fannie hired 
me when I was twenty-one. To know de game wise 
takes twenty years’ hard woik, doing notting else. 
Can I go now, Miss Fannie?” I says. 

“Unless Paul wants to ask you someting about pol- 
ities,” says she, looking hard at her fancy-woik. 

Mr. Paul taut awhne, den says: “ No. I did intend 
going out wit Mr. Van Courtlandt to-morrow after- 
noon, and settle dis matter according to right and rea- 
son.” he says. “ But on second taut,” says he, “ it 
would be cruel for us to distroy in a day de machine 
which saves so many excellent citizens de trouble of 
deciding for deirselves who to send to de conventions 
dat nominates a Pres—” 

“Paul, drink up!” says Whiskers. 
says, “ get out!” 

Say, I wonder what was troubling de old gentleman? 


“ Chames,” he 
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Some Poets, Old and New 


N her exeelient hand-book on Thomas Hardy. Miss 
Annie Macdonell wrote in 1895: * Mr. Hardy is, 
first of all, a poet, if his other gifts and ambi- 


tions sometimes tend to obscure the fact, and 
though the world has not had much chance of 
gauging his skill in metrical form. The album 


verse in Desperate Remedies is not only his only metri- 
cal composition in print, but the magazines were not 
very hospitable to what consumed the best ardor of Mr. 
Hardy's mind for several years, and the book of poems 
that has been so frequently the future prose - writ- 
er’s introduction to the world, in his case mostly re- 
mained in manuscript.” Since this was written, two 
volumes of poems have appeared from Mr. Hardy’s 
pen, namely, Wessex Poems and the volume which has 
just been published, entitled Poems of the 
Past and the Present. In these poems, as 


and joy marred by the cruel pressure of the pessimist 
and tainted with the acid of the cynic: 
Silence, loneliness, darkness— 
These, and of these my fill, 
While God in the rush of the May-tide 
Without is working His will. - 
Without are the wind and the wall-flowers, 
The leaves and the nests and the rain, 
And in all of them God is making 
His beautiful purpose plain. 
But I wait in horror of strangeness— 
A tool on His workshop floor, 
Worn te the butt, and banished 
His hand for evermore. 


poetry made me think of Mr. 
William Watson, for a similar reason Mr. Hughes’s 
dramatic monologue recalls Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
Gyges’ Ring, I should say. is the best poem, as it is 
the most ambitious, that has been printed during the 
past year. It is a narrative poem, telling of the 
strange and devious ways whereby the lowly shepherd 
of classic legend won his sovereign’s wife and throne 
away. But it has none of the tedium of narrative. It 
is informed and vivified by a strong human interest— 
an interest that rises to a height of dramatic strength 
and inheres with intrinsic beauty. The remarkable 
skill with which Mr. Hughes in this monologue makes 
the shepherd develop the story and unfold the drama 
which is evolved about him shows a mastery of 

technique and a gift of construction which, 

it is to be hoped, he will yet put to good 


If Mr. Valentine's 





Mr. Hardy concedes, there is little cohe- 
sion of thought or harmony of coloring. 
They comprise a series of feelings and 
fancies written down in widely differing 
moods and circumstances, scattered over a 
long period. Mr. Hardy’s poetry, like his 
prose, is full of vivid pictures that flash the 
inner vision of the poet’s mind against a 
background of purple gloom. There is a 
note of poignancy in all his thought and 
feeling; the poetic afflatus that urges him 
seems a relentless fate by whom he is 
driven and goaded to expression. There is 
a wild and gloomy air blowing in his verse, 
like that which wails over his own Egdon 
Heath, but it never lacks dignity and 
grandeur, and there is the majesty of a 
master spirit who looks fate in the eyes, 
unflinching and unafraid. Two of the 
finest poems may be said to be supple- 
mentary to his two latest novels, having 
evidently sprung out of a mood inspired in 
some reflective moment by The Well-Be- 
loved and Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
* Tess’s Lament ” has that poignant pathos 
of a simple nature, baffled by unreasoning 
sorrow, Which is so heart-piercing in the 
forsaken Gretchen’s song of bereavement in 
* Faust.” 


Mr. William Ernest Henley, in contrast 
to Mr. Hardy, is better known as a_ poet 
than as a prose-writer, although he has 
done some very stirring work as editor and 
critic by which he has set other editors anc 
He has been writing 
poetry now for some years, and we know 
pretty well just what to expect of him. 
He has written several poems that have es- 
sential greatness, and many lines that are 


crities by the ears. 








use, as did Mr. Phillips after writing and 
arousing hopes in Marpessa that were real- 
ized in Paolo and Francesca. 1 see no rea- 
son why Mr. Hughes, like Mr. Phillips, should 
not take a distinctive place as a dramatist 
in poetic form. He has encouraged us in 
this exquisitely beautiful poem, which has 
just been published, to believe that he is 
possessed of the essential gifts of the dra- 
matic poet. It is to young men like Mr. 
Valentine and Mr. Hughes, capable of ex- 
pressing lofty poetic ideas “on man, on 
nature, and on human life,” that we must 
look to raise the walls of the Temple of 
Literature in our country by the golden 
music and magic of their voices. A few 
lines from Gyges’ apostrophe to his royal 
consort before he begins to rehearse the 
strange history of his career will, I hope, 
persuade the reader to peruse the whole 
poem for himself: 


Come, Nyssa, O my beauty! lo! I puff 
Away the lamp’s faint life; its sickly strife 
But hurts and dims the gentle, silent blaze 
Of stars that crowd, like eyes, to gaze at 

thee, 
Thy beauty, and.at me, my love—for that 
Is not more great than this my passion. 
vast 
As all the drowning ocean of sweet space 
That floods our breasts, and breaks upon 
far reefs 
Of eminent sharp stars. 
And gloomy, too, 
My love is, as the midnight sea unsailed 
Of any moon. For, sweet, men die for love; 
But who, save me, hath murdered for his 
love? 
Yet I have bathed these hands up to their 
wrists 








as beautiful as any in English poetry, but 
lacked the power of sustained 
vision and clear - sighted faith and hope 
without which no man may be a great poet. 
The defiant front he wears to the world, 
and the valiant despair that breathes in 
most of his poems, strike harsh and chill against the 
warm breast of life, and while to some in the thick 
of the fight there is a certain dogged stimulus in the 
stoical creed of the poet, it is, nevertheless, unavail- 
ing in the main stress of life. It is in those moments 
when the poet reaily forgets his grudge against life 
in general, and bursts into song, letting his spirit 
escape into the open, joyously breathing the golden 
elixir of the sunshine, that his lvrie muse soars and 
conquers us with the ravishing thrill and magic of 
sheer poetry—the thrill and magic to which the fine- 
ly attuned mind of Stevenson responded in those early 
Edinburgh days when both writers were still obscure 
and inglorious. In the following verses, which I quote 
from Hawthorn and Lavender, his latest volume of 
verse, you will find an expression of both these moods: 
the sense of the beauty of life. the feeling for light 


he has 

















Edward Uffington Valentine 


Thomas Hardy 
From his latest Photograph 


And now [ come to the consideration of two Ameri- 
can poets whose work, though small in volume, seems 
to me to represent the most considerable body of poetry 
that has been issued in the last year. If America can 
furnish us with such poets as Mr. Edward Uffington 
Valentine and Mr. Rupert Hughes, we have nothing 
to despair of in our defence of art and literature; and 
while books like The Nhip of Silence and Other Poems 
and Gyges’ Ring find their way into the book-mart, 
the croakers may prate as they will of an age of ma- 
terialism crushing the flower of poetry. While we 
have a poet like Mr. Valentine who can write such 
an ode as that * To Christopher Marlowe,” the sonnet 
on “ Keats and Chatterton,” the lines on * Helen,” and 
“The Last Shot,” we need not look to England for our 
best masters in verse, for in any one of these poems 
Mr. Valentine is the equal of Mr. William Watson. In- 
deed, there are times when I prefer Mr. Valentine to 
the English poet. With all the reserve power and the 
restraint of poetic form which distinguishes Mr. Wat- 
son’s verse, Mr. Valentine has a more exuberant fancy 
and a warmer imagination than has the author of 
Wordsuorth’s Grave. But as T go on to analyze the two 
poets I find the differences grow: the only common 
ground on which they stand and which gave me a 
starting-point is their high plane of intellectual fel- 
lowship. Not all the poems included in Mr. Valen- 
tine’s volume are on this same high elevation of thought 
and feeling, but the greater number are of pure, gold. I 
should like to give here the whole poem on Christo- 
pher Marlowe, but can only find space for two stanzas: 


Thy soul, the muse’s moon, was sphered to sway 
The larger tides and passions of the heart; 


The élash and clamor of thy pictured fray 
Stir in our spirit with an epic art 
The answering memories of an outworn mood: 


While on fast feet of thy wild words we take 
Some citadel of godlike thought and slake 
With thee a violent thirst of lordly joy: 
Or sense of beauty breaks upon the blood 

3efore thy melting grace. 
Which snatched the wonder of that Argive face 
From the red ruins of tumultuous Troy! 


Leander-like, across the straits of life. 

Thy naked body dared the encircling dark. 

The waves’ bold buffets and the tempest strife— 

Thy vision ever fixed on beauty’s spark! 

The mermaids wildly singing thro’ the gloom, 

Lured thy pale limbs to passion-pool and gurge, 

Till night. consenting with the traitor surge. 

O'erwhelmed the panting fervor of thy breath 

And wrought the midway-waters for a tomb. 
But when upon the shore 

Fate viewed thy face. thy foe he wis no more, 

Kissing from off thy lips the stain of death! 


In hot, swift blood for just my love of 
thee, 

That these same red-stained hands might 
‘clasp thy waist 

And know the silken softness of thy hair. 

Sit here across my knees, and rest thy weight 

Against my swelling heart to hold it back; 

And lay thy perfect head, as, long ago, 

Thou usedst, on my shoulder Lean far bacx, 

And put away thy veil of jealous hair, 

That yonder stars may feast their gaze upon 

The fairest curve of throat the earth doth vaunt, 

And lay their rays, like fingers lovingly 

Upon this undulant bosom of thine. 


O love, rare love, thy flesh is softer far 
Than fleeces of young lambs were, when I roamed 
The hills, a tattered shepherd, and lay down, 
Worn out at night, before my fold’s barred gates. 
But then there was no face of thee, my queen, 
Upon my lonely pillow: nor could dreams, 
My loudest-bragging dreams, tell aught like thee. 

















Rupert Hughes 
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MISS MARION COCKRELL 


Senator Cockrell and his daughter represented the State of Missouri at the launching, on December 28, of a new battle-sShip named 
for that State. Miss Cockrell christened the vessel, and her father made an address. The ‘“ Missouri ”’ 
was built at Newport News, and will cost, completed, nearly $3,000,000 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
EPPIE TAMSON, COUNSELLOR AND AUTOCRAT 


Hii days that followed were days of great 
activity and danger upon the mainland, and 
especially in the vicinage of the ancient 
burgh of Kirkeudbright. For though the 
presence of the new regiment sent south 
from Glasgow to compel immediate atten- 
tion to the mandates of the commander-in-chief pre- 
vented any direct attack on Maclellan’s Wark, vet the 
substitution of another commissioner of higher rank 
and more pronounced opinions for Captain Tredennis 
was manifested immediately in the increased severity 
which was shown to the Levellers and all their works. 

Workmen brought from a distance began, under es- 
cort of mounted soldiery (who rede unwearyingly to 
and fro while the others built), to restore on a much 
more extensive plan and in a more solid style the 
dikes which had been destroyed after the Muster of 
Rascarrel. The new commander, Colonel Collinson, 
was brother-in-law to Colonel Gunter; and through 
liis influence with General George Fitzgeorge a series 
ot domiciliary visitations was begun, by means of 
which the lairds hoped te get into their hands the 
chiefs of the Leveller movement, so that the common 
sort, deprived of their leaders, might gradually set- 
tle down with some content to the new state of affairs. 

Indeed that was happening in the Lowlands which 
happened a quarter of a century later in the High- 
lands. The common folk of Galloway recognized, in- 
deed, that the land belonged in some sort to the lairds, 
hut they had not got rid of the ancient idea that it 
was held by the chief of the sept or clan in-trust for 
his people. Especially was this so with-regard to the 
moors and wide hills incapable of cultivation, which 
had always been considered common grazing for the 
poor folks’ sheep, and where every little valley and 
ereen gusset of meadow-land sheltered its croft or hold- 
ing where in times long gone by a family had:squatted, 
and by centuries of labor won a few-scanty, parks from 
the surrounding wilderness of bog and heather. 

But all was now changed. The lairds were no more 
of the people. They had taken the- side of what all 
Galloway considered an alien and persecuting © com- 
munion during the reigns of Charles and dames. © Thus 
in most cases they had been divorced in sympathy-from 
the clan or sept with which they were ancestorily con- 
nected, 

Add to this that many of the-orizinalslandlords had 
either heen dispossessed as disloyal to some party or 
other during the long trouble, or had been driven to sell 
their lands to strangers from a-distance. Hardly ever 
had additional property passed into the hands of a 
Calloway man of aboriginal stock, save in-the case of 
my own father—Patrick Heron, of Rathan. 

The new-comers, such as my Lord Kirkham and Col- 
onel Gunter, of course, considered the settlers on+these 
land and hill-side crofts as so many encumbrances. 
They set their lawvers to work, and discovering that 
the poor folk possessed no claim to their little hold- 
ines save that of having entirely created them—built 
up every stone and sod of office and dwelling-house, and 
cultivated in peace their two or three scanty parks 
and meadows of rough grass for centuries—proceeded 
to cleav their lands ef them and their works. 

\ few of the more kindly disposed--having human 
hearts within them—gave sites whereon the dispossess- 
ed were permitted to erect other cottages, huddled 
more closely together. And this was the origin of sev- 
eral of eur Galloway villages of to-day. But the greater 
landlords did not desire any such settlements near 
their borders, regarding them solely as refuges for the 
disaffected, as nurseries of poaching, smuggling, and 
general unprotitableness. 

So the edict ° To be Banished Furth of Seotland ” 
began to figure at every court of justice to which re- 
sistance to enclosure was reported. And poor fami- 
lies, expelled from their little cottages, had to wander 
into England, or endeavor to find some ship's captain 
who, in return for the right to dispose of their ser- 
vices in the colonies for a period of five years, was will- 
ing, as a speculation, to transport them-to Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut. or the growing - settlement” of 
New Amsterdam, farther to the south. 

But naturally there were many—voung fellows of 
high heart and courage—accustomed to the use of 
rude weapons and hardened by field labor, who could 
not be brought tamely to submit. And when Colonel 
(iunter and my Lord Kirkham, by arrangement with 
the government, proceeded to carry out the policy of 
* Thorough.” naturally enough they had to face such 
roving bands, officered frequently by some old > Coy- 
enanter who had trudged into. Edinburgh to defend 
the Convention of 89 against the troopers of: Clavers 
and the more dangerous parchment bonds of the Bluidy 
Mackenzie. 

But there was little chance, unless a true leader 
chanced to appear to draw the Levellers into some 
kind of cohesion, that they could make any head against 
reonlar soldiers And in the mean time there were 
many searchings of heart and waggings of head 
throughout the wilds of Galloway when the ™ hated 
redcoats ~ were again seen crossing the moors to visit 

solitary cot-house, or beating the heather-bushes 
and searching the moss-hags for some celebrated fugi- 
tive. 





As old Robin Galtway meditated, looking down from 
his hiding on the side of the Bennan Hill, and watch- 
ing the scarlet jackets of the dragoons filing up the 
side of the Loch of Ken, “ Verily do I remember what 
guid Maister Alexander Peden, that remarkable seer 
of things to come, prophesied, as I myself heard him 
by the thorn-bush o’ Friarminion, ‘A bluidy Sword 
tor thee. O Scotland, that shall pierce to the hearts 
of mony! Mony miles shall ve travel, and see nothing 
but desolation and ruinous wastes. Mony a_ con- 
venticle has God weared on thee, puir Scotland, but 
now God will make a covenant with thee that will 
make the world tremble!’ ” 

Thus over and over to himself mourned Robin Galt- 
way in his heather-bush. 

But over on Isle Rathan there was little bruit of 
these things. For my father’s high repute in the 
country. and the good odor in which he had stood with 
the government ever since the former troubles, made 
Colonels Gunter and Collinson somewhat loath to med- 
dle with him. And as for Lord Kirkham, he had once, 
when a young man, refused my: father’s challenge, ‘ac- 
cepting in lieu thereof. certain strokes of Patrick 
Heron’s malacea cane. So not unnaturally he had some 
delicacy in meddling with one who still carried a sim- 
ilar weapon about him. 

But there arrived in the-house of Orraland. a_per- 
quisition in name of the commander-in-chief.of his 
Majesty's forces in Scotland, setting forth ‘ that 
whereas a certain noted rebel, called sometimes * Dick 
of the Isle,’ and sometimes Marion of the,same, being 
a person of doubtful sex and various disguises, was 
suspected to. be lurking, in companionship with one 
Joyce Faa, the daughter of’ a noted outlaw, Hector 
Faa by name, a party of H. M. Dragoons would visit 
Mr. Patrick Heron’s property upon a day afterwards 
to be fixed.” And in the same communication Gen- 
eral Fitzgeorge called upon a ‘subject of such known 
loyalty as Mr.- Heron: to assist’ the authorities by ev- 
ery means in his-power to capture the said offenders 
and restore them to the prison of Kirkeudbright, from 
which they had feloniously-escaped. 

My father was on the Terrace Walk when this cita- 
tion was. delivered to, him by an orderly. He perused 
the document. with ‘care; refolded’ it, and-stood regard- 
ing the soldier for a moment or two’ thoughtfully, 
flicking the paper: across the: palm of one hand with 
the fingers of the other. - 

“ Mr. Patrick Heron’s compliments ‘to the command- 
er-in-chief,” he answered, “ and be good enough to tell 
him-that both he and every honest servant of. the 
King is. welcome at Orraland any day and every. day.” 

Then my father called for a-tass of brandy for the 
messenger, slipped a silver groat in his hand: returned 
his ‘salute punctiliously,.and with a somewhat dis- 
turbed heart watched him ride away. 

So excellent was the report which the orderly car- 
ried back to the commander-in-chief that no party of 
perquisition ever -came near Orraland or Rathan, and 
we on the isle lived in-as much security as if we had 
been on foreign soil with no trouble within a thousand 
niles of us. 

Yet it was thought prudent that my father should 
know nothing (oflicially) of these on-goings, being a 
magistrate, and liable tobe put on*his oath at any 
moment... So when any_of us spoke at the table of.the 
Aumry, or concerning Marion of the Isle and Joyce 
Kaa, he would feign a mighty ignorance, and> say, 
“Who are these young persons?” or, it might be: 
* Maxwell, .I wish. you would not show your learning 
by speaking .in- tongues. Pray remember that I am 
a plain man.and a magistrate!” 

My mother, -on the-other hand, was so happy at get- 
ting me safe back that:she went frequently over to the 
island, and was good: enough to’say that Mistress Joyce 
Kaa was a modest maiden, and, considering all things, 
wondrously well educated, though (here spoke my. dear 
mother in her properest person) not quite so remark- 
ably beautiful as she had been led to expect! | As 
for my _sister..Grisel, the girl-was in the heights of 
delight at having.not only *Marion, but another-sueh 
companion_as. Joyce within reach, and it was only my 
father’s absolute command that kept her from taking 
up her'abode permanently at the Aumry, the arrange- 
ments of which she admired with girlish enthusiasm. 

“T think,’ she said-one ‘day to Marion, ‘that you 
should ‘be: the happiest. girlsin all the ‘world... You 
have everything that .earth-ean give. Even the Garden 
of Eden could hardly -have been: better. You wear 
doublet and, hose.when you will—” 

* The costume .of: Eden was even more remarkable,” 
put in Marion, smiling, but my sister was in too great 
a hurry.to notice the interpolation. 

“You live in a-cave, hidden from every one, -with 
parties of soldiers looking ‘for you! The handsomest 
one of all is in love with you! Oh yes, he is! I know 
he is! Maxwell says so. Oh! I do wish I could: be 
anything else than- what T'am—a commonplace. com- 
fortable,  breakfast-dinner-and-supper girl, with the 
sume old snuft-colored frock to wear every week-day. 
and a nasty green silk paduasoy skirt for Sundays!” 

And our Grisel, being greatly disturbed in her mind 
by the manifest disadvantages of her position, burst 
into tears. 

As for me, being, as it were, in the plot, my presence 
was almost essential upon the island every day. I 
slept (when I did sleep) at Orraland, but by earliest 
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daybreak I would be up and loading a basket with 
provisions which my good mother had gathered to- 
gether overnight. Then, leaving the house by a back 
door, I went down to the little pier my father had 
built, rowed across to the island, beached my _ boat, 
and, lo! there I was knocking up Eppie when the early 
cock had hardly done crowing upon the office riggings 
of Isle Rathan. 

“Eh, laddie, ye mind me o’ your faither,”’ the old 
lady would cry with delight, for I was a favorite 
with her. “TI never thocht before ye had as muckle 
o’ the auld man’s spunk in ye. Bide a wee till I get 
on my stockin’s, can ye no, graceless whelp?. Wad ye 
shame an auld woman weel on in her fourth score 0’ 
years, besides giein’ her her daith o’ cauld, a’ to let 
ye in a minute sooner wi’ your bundles and cook-me- 
denties? Fie, for shame, lad! Yet it’s a blythe day to 
my heart to see ye sae gleg aboot a lass. I was aye 
feared that ye wad turn oot a sumph, wi’ your buik- 
lear, and never ony word in the country-side o’ ye 
takkin’ up wi’ ony lass, gentle or semple!” 

Eppie’s meditations coincided in quantity with the 
stage of undress at which I had surprised her. Pres- 
ently I would hear her come shuffling to the door, her 
“ hoshens,” or wide, loose, house slippers, making a 
faint rustling on the stone floor. 

“Come in wi’ ye, then,” she would say, opening the 
door in pretended indignation; “ raising decent law- 
abidin’ folk oot o’ their naked beds to ready breakfasts 
tc you, and a couple o’ hizzies that daurna show their 
faces like honest lasses at kirk and market! What hae 
ye gotten in that basket? D’ye think Eppie Tamson 
haesna‘as guid bacon-ham—aye, and. mutton-ham, too 
as ye can fetch frae the braw hoose o’ Orraland? 
What! that’s venison, is it? Weel, and that’s nae news 
to Eppie Tamson! Do ye think I hae comed to my 
time o’ life, and had a man that leeved sae lang on 
the flowe 0’ Mossdale, withoot kennin’ honest venison 
when I see it? But tea—save us! kimmers, that’s an 
unchancy foreign drink! [I canna bide it, and they 
tell me it’s doom’s dear, too! Weel, a’ brews are guid 
for something; some to cure the sair heid, and some to 
mak a head sair. For me, gie me my honest dish 0’ 
brose. Parritch an’ milk is guid eneuch for puir auld 
Eppie. But young id!e folk maun pamper the flesh wi’ 
their foreign stews an’ ragoos, their sugar-ploom cus- 
tards an’ Eytalian kickshaws! Lovenenty! it’s get- 
tin’ to be a bonny world!” 

Nevertheless there was nothing that Eppie liked bet- 
ter than to set out for our delectation a noble moor- 
land breakfast, with the addition of flounder fresh 
in the pan which her husband brought up from the 
tidal flats to the landward of Rathan, where my fa- 
ther. had caught them so many years before. There 
was the platter of mutton-ham cut so fine that a 
breath of wind would blow it away, a braw hearty 
wshet of ham and eggs, together with three or four 
kinds of scones and oateakes. All that I could have 
wished in addition was that when the two girls came 
from their chamber, through which the sweet airs of 
the sea had been blowing all night and morning, they 
should have brought with them such healthy appe- 
tites as I had,-after my early rising and long pull 
at the sculls through the dour and lumpy waters of 
the bay. 

But I could not conceal from myself that neither 
Marion nor Joyce, though they could walk all day in 
perfect safety on the seaward side of the island, had 
all her former brightness of eye and gladsome spring 
of carriage. That Marion was anxious and fretting it 
was. easy to see. ‘She said no word either of the 
T.evellers or of that sturdy captain of horse and hard- 
bitten soldier Austin, Tredennis. Nor for a while could 
I make out which of the two subjects was most on her 
mind. 

As for Joyce, I had not been often upon the island 
before I saw that she had covenanted with Marion 
not to leavé her alone with me. Yet, mingled with the 
disappointment, there was a kind of pride also. For 
I knew that she would not have shunned an interview 
unless she had been in a manner afraid of my influence 
over her. 

But it was:in Eppie that [ found my gallantest and 
most thorough-going ally. 

“JT am an auld woman that vinee was young, and 
(the lads said) not .uncomely, but yet have I never 
seen ony guid come o’ haudin’ to an oath hastily sworn. 
Had Sammle come to me and said, *‘ Eppie, my woman, 
I hae made a mistak: it’s no you I want. to mairry!’ 
I-wad ‘e’en hae said to him, ‘Sammle, Guid’s’blessin’ 
that ve fand it oot noo and no later!’ And gin this 
lass o’ yours has trysted- to mairry that red - wud 
Hielant ‘reiver they. ca’, Hairry Polwart, it’s nocht 
but ‘an ill- promise and a hasty word—like the vow 0’ 
that eeriot Jephthah in Scripture, wha for the sake 
o” his oath: cut aff the life o’ that puir young -thing 
his dochter, and should hae been hangit high as that 
rascal Hairry Polwart will be the next week as ever 
was! Sae bide ye till ye see what will happen. We 
will send ower Davie Veitch to the hangin’, and he 
will bring us word. Then we will see what this Mis- 
tress Joyce o’ yours will say to that. Yet I opine, 
whatever she may say, she will be a glad woman and 
a prood woman to hear the last of Hairry Polwart and 
her vow thegither!” 

For, though I had kept the matter from the maids, 
my father had been in at Kirkeudbright, and brought 
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us word that the blind gypsy had been condemned to 
h hanged in front of Maclellan’s Wark the following 
Monday. The trial for the murder of the gaugers had 
iecn a brief one. Polwart had refused to plead before 
that or any tribunal, and when asked if he had any- 
thing to say, remarked only: “I saw not the men 
killed. I know nothing of the matter.” Nor would he 
at all reveal who were his copartners in the deed. 

Su Davie Veitch was despatched to see and report 
on the proceedings. For my father could not abide 
such scenes, and, besides my private disinclinations to 
b- present, I judged that it might look vindictive if 
| went, and perhaps prejudice my cause with Joyce 
Faa. : ; . 

Kppie was an extraordinary comfort to me during 
all this time, and many a long afternoon did I pass 
beside the bakeboard, listening to the dunt-dunt of her 
roller-pin as it spread out the dough, and hearkening 
to her brave talk, so full of Scots sense and strength 
und vivid expression. I have forgotten much of it 
now, and even when I remember and set it down, the 
essence of the matter seems to have evaporated. For 
it was less her words than the whole scene, the clapper 
of the brisk waves coming up beneath the tower, the 
crackle of the wood and peat under the iron girdle, 
the warm, comfortable smell of the readying scones 
and cake, and, above all, the sense that at any moment 
Marion and Joyce might come out of the Aumry, arm 
in arm, and set themselves down anent to me on the 
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heather gypsy as he is), be you assured that the lassie 
is o’ as guid kin as yoursel’! And if no, what then? 
There the lassie is. Ye see her. She is bonny to look 
upon, and desirable in the een o’ Maxwell Heron. 
Then she is so weel edicate, Marion tells me. No 
the like o’ her in the country-side. She can bake and 
eke brew, and at a fine seam—faith, | can tell ve even 
I}ppie Tamson couldna do better in her best days! And 
that is nae starved boast! Weel. suppose Silver Sand 
be wrang, and the lass’s kin are but sheep-stealers and 
cattle-thieves—-what 0’ that? “Tis scarcelins two hun- 
der year since the Herons o’ Rathan were nae whit 
better. And, mair nor that, what guid do a wheen 
auld ancestors do ony man lyin’ up in the kirk-yard 
yonder? Allow that ve willna mairry Joyce for the 
sake of your forebears—will the coats 0’ airms on their 
tombs console ye when ye think on the wimples o’ the 
silken hair that curls aboot her brow, or gar ye for- 
get the lang look oot o’ the glancin’ e’e or the hand 
laid confidingly in yours to gang up the brae o’ life 
thegither ?” 

* But, Eppie,” I said, “I am not thinking at all of 
these things. In such a matter I do not give the value 
of a plack for all my ancestors put together. The 
shoe pinches quite the other foot. Joyce will not marry 
me. She thinks herself bound in honor to this—this 
blind gypsy. She will not permit me the poor grace 
of a word with her. What shall I do?” 

Eppie laughed a little, but there was a kind of con- 
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“Na, na!” she said, in conclusion; “ siclike things 
had a meanin’ when Eppie Tamson was young. I say 
not what that meanin’ is. But gin ye hae ony difli- 
culty © interpretation, ye are a greater gomeral than 


I tak ye for! Davert, I hae lettin’ my cakes burn, 
talkin’ clavers wi’ you!” 
Verily a comfortable counsellor was Eppie, High 


Autocrat of the Isle, and there is small wonder that | 
sojourned often in her kitchen during these bright, 
brisk October days when | waited for fate. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE HARRY 


HIS is the report of Davie Veiteh, Commissioner 

I Extraordinary from the House of Rathan, who 

was charged to attend the execution of one 

Harry Polwart, convicted of murder in the first de- 

gree, and to return the same night with a full account 
of the last words and testimony of the same. 


HANGING OF POLWART 


It was late when Davie arrived, and the girls, Mar- 
ion and Joyee, who knew nothing of the matter. had 
long gone to their hidden apartments, to which [| had 
never Leen invited since that first morning when 
Sammie and I came home with Marion. 

As had been arranged, | met Davie at the landing- 
place, being under a solemn covenant with Eppie to 





It was Joyce Faa, and behind her stood Marion of the Isle 


lang-settle—that made the impression memorable. And 
I think that more than anything these long days of 
converse with Eppie (for I saw not much of the girls) 
made me cast off many shreds of dandification which 
I had learned by being kept hedged too close within 
the pale of my kind mother’s love. 

lor Eppie, homely as she was, of speech unpolished, 
and sometimes stermy in debate, had nothing ungra- 
cious or acerb about her. A kinder or a kindlier ;wo- 
man met I never one. And she would tell me tales, 
one after another, as long as I liked to listen, of old 
days when she dwelt at Parton, and of her courtships 
by many others besides Sammle. “This was afore 
his time,” was the formula with which she introduced 
th se. Or, still oftener, she would tell me of my own 
kiustolk, of the boyhood and girlhood of Patrick Heron 
and May Maxwell, of my grandfather John Heron, 
whom I had never seen, but whose memory she greatly 
revered, and of all that gay, fast-running, eventful 
tine which made these present trials seem to her but 
light and evanescent. 

In especial there was one subject on which she was 
strong. I think I hear her yet. 

* Let nae man mairry oot o’ his degree,” she would 
lay down the law. “That may not*be the first and 
great commandment, but it is like unto it, Maxwell. 
And what for, then, say ye, is Eppie Tamson, that is 
auld eneuch to ken better, doin’ her best to help you 
(that’s a laird’s son and will heir a’ Rathan and Orra- 
la id) to mairry an outlaw’s dochter, a gypsy 0’ the 
Keyptians, a lass tainted wi’ the ill-doing o’ ithers that 
are her kin? But bide ve, lad; I will redd up the 
matter. This shall not always be so. If Silver Sand 
means what he says (and I never kenned him do ither, 





temptuous echo in her tone, as if she held that a man 
ought not to need instruction in such a simple matter. 

“Gypsy here an’ promise there,” she said. “ Saun- 
ders Lennox’s tow rape will break mony a promise on 
Monday mornin’ by nine o’ Kirkeudbright clock. Bide 
till then, laddie; say no word. And even if he get a 
reprieve, put your trust in auld Eppie. She has kenned 
the world for mair years than the age o’ the pair 0’ 
you. foalish young folks thegither. When a lass deals 
wi’ a lad as Mistress Joyce Faa~ has .dealt wi’ you, 
Maxwell—it is no a random tryst wi’ a blind gypsy 
that will twine them!” ‘ 

“ Ah, but, Eppie!” I said, a little sadly, “ you do not 
know Joyce. She is not like other maids.” 

“T have never yet kenned a lad that thocht his lass 
like ither lasses,” said Eppie, smiling, and refusing 
to be discomforted. “He wad be a puir stick if he 
did. But be at ease. This Joyce o’ yours has made a 
crony 0’ oor Marion, and—” 

“Has Marion said anything?’ I cried, starting up 
eagerly, for this would have been information at first 
hand. Eppie put me down with a contemptuous gesture. 

“Ye little ken Marion if ye think sae,” she said. 
“Na, na! it’s nae carried tale, but Eppie Tamson 
has een in her head. And brawly she kens what it 
means when twa lasses keep oot o’ the road when a 
lad comes aboot the hoose, yet watch him frae the 
tower window when his back is turned—aye, till he 
has drawn up his boat in Balcairy Bay—then, syne 
come their ways doon the stairs wi’ their airms linkit, 
whispering the yin to the ither, as if a’ the secrets 
o’ the universe were on their minds.” 

And Eppie laughed again—a kind, self-gratulatory, 
pleasant laugh, good to listen to. 





allow him to speak no word till she and I could cate- 
chise him together, and so, as it were, start fair. 
Sammle, as an unimportant supernumerary, was al- 
lowed to be present, but had no privileges, either de- 
liberative or catechistical. He was, however, gracious- 
ly permitted to exclaim ‘“ Guidness gracious!” at in- 
tervals, under his breath, but that was felt to be his 
limit. 

I had great difficulty in restraining Davie on the 
way- up to the house of Rathan, so as to keep my 
promise in letter and spirit. 

“ Oh, Maister Maxle!” he called out, as soon as ever 
he came within shouting distance, “sie a tirrivee as 
there has been!” - 

“ Hold vour tongue just now! 
me with the boat.” 

“ But I maun tell ye! Sic a thing was never heard 
tell o’ atween noo and Doomsday!” 

“ Not a word till we get to the house, Davie Veitch, 
or yell get Eppie’s stick across your shoulders with a 
vengeance.” 

“Will Iso? Lord!” cried Davie, contemplating this 
painful close to a day of delights. “ Weel, Maister 
Maxle, lend me your kerchief to ram intil my mooth 
as I gang up, or I declare I'll burst!” 

At last, however, Davie was ready to tell his tale. 
He was seated in the fine old house-place of Rathan, 
with the fire dimpling on the hearth, and throwing a 
thousand dancing reflections on the brass and copper 
vessels, preserving-pans, and candlesticks, which, even 
more than the consolations of religion, were the de- 
light of Eppie’s reasonable soul. 

Davie took his Jast sup of porridge and milk, and, 
with a long sigh of manifest repletion, stretched out 
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his legs and began the tale. For Eppie had insisted 
on this reading of the old saw. “There is nae talk 
between a full man and a fasting.” 

“Na, na! tak vour parritch first, laddie!” she had 
said. * A hungry man’s tale is no worth the hearin’, 
He aye wants to say * Amen’ and be at his bicker.” 

“Had the puir lad a sair way gaun?” said Sammle, 
who could not understand all this pomp of prepara- 
tion for what would have been a Small matter with 
him. But Eppie hushed him, for, like the Athenians, 
she took great delight in telling, and even more in hear- 
ing, a new thing. 

“Let the boy tell his tale, Sammle Tamson, and 
haud ve your wheesht!” she commanded. “ Ye haena 
shown yoursel’ so fu’ o? wisdom thae last sax months 
that ve canna wait five minutes to increase your 
stock!" 

“That's the very reason I hae need to be in a 
hurry,” began Sammle, but, chancing to look up, 
the terror of Eppie’s countenance struck him suddenly 
dumb 

And, being thus assured of an attentive auditory, 
Davie opened his budget. 

“It was a brave day, and a pour o° folk a’ the 
road to Kirkeudbrie,” he said, settling himself com- 
fortably to a lengthy recital. “I declare it was like 
a holy fair, only instead o’ Testaments and Psalm- 
buiks in white napkins, ilka body carried flasks and 
wee bottles 0’ brandy made flat for the pocket—very 
serviceable and commodious. I had some.” 

* Davie,” cried Eppie, “gin ye hae been led into 
ony sinful excesses, I'll hear, o’t, mind ve, and as sure 
as my name is-—” 

“Let the boy gang on!” said Sammle. “ He’s sit- 
tin’ there afore your nose, talkin’ like a Christian, 
and what mair wad ye want?” 

‘A bonny Christian!” said Eppie, scornfully, “* wiv 
his brandy-bottles afore nine o'clock o° the day, 
and him ne yet oot o° his teens!” 

Davie waited for this little marital dispute to be 
settled, and then philosophically continued his story. 
Ile alone knew. The others only wanted to know. 
It was a fine position. 

* Weel,” said Davie, “we gat to Kirkeudbrie in 
coorse 0° time, and TI declare the street were fair black 
wi’ folk. There were booths and tents and drinkin’- 
wickers. as if it had been a Stanykirk sacramental 
occasion, or maybe Borgue Fast Day. And the singin’ 
and dancin’ in the square afore the puir laddie that 
was to be hangit cam oot was fair sickenin’ to beho!d. 
For me, [T juist couldna hae thole the sicht ot if I 
hadna gotten” (here he caught Eppie’s eye) * a wee 
drap milk! 

“Sae awa IT gaed roond the big bulk o’ Maclellan’s 
Wark, and there at the back, awa frae the feck 0° 
the crowd, I gets my een on a score or two o’ muckle 
swank fellows, and though the mornin’ was braw and 
fine, wi’ a kindly sun and nae wind, every man 0’ them 
was wWrappit up in his plaid cloak. as if it had been 
blawin’ snaw in the month o’? December.” 

(At this point Eppie stole a glance at Sammle Tam- 
son, as if to convict him of an interest in these plaided 
men; but Sammle was gazing meditatively at the fire- 
stone, and drawing figures of eight in the air with 
the red end of a stick which he had lifted from the 
hearth.) 

“So [ kKeeped as near them as IT could, and, faith! 
when | gat a glimpse of their faces, I kenned mair 
nor half o° them—” 

‘1 think ve were mistaken, mair likely.” said 
Sammle, with a sly kick at Davie, still gazing, however. 
at the stick, The red end had gone out, and he began 
to rub the newly washed hearth with the blackened 
end. 

“Wha’s interferin’ wi’ the tale- tellin’ noo’” cried 
Eppie to her husband, at the same time reaching for- 
ward and taking the stick out of his hands. 

“And if T were a man, and had been catched fre- 
quentin’ sic company, as ought not to be so much as 
named afore my married wife, Sammle Tamson, [ wad 
at least hae mair sense than to fvle her clean hearth- 
stane wi’ dirty scrabbles!” 

Sammel sighed, but made no reply. When, how- 
ever, Eppie bent forward to throw the stick to the back 
of the fire, he got an opportunity of treading heavily 
on Davie’s toes, which caused that vouth to emit a 
sharp * Ouch!” 

“What's that?” said Eppie., looking up suspiciously 
at the pair of them. 

“Oh, it was juist a spark frae the fire!” averred 
Davie, promptly. “Green birk is the deil an’ a’ for 
spelkin’!” 

“Weel, drive on, then!” cried Eppie. “We want to 
our beds afore the cock craws in the morn.” 

*“Sae T left the lads wi’ the plaids at the back o° the 
gaol, for I didna like their looks, and comes roond again, 
elbowin’ my way through the tents and booths. And 
then there gaed up a great cry frae the folk, for the 
marshal men began to drive them this way and that, 
and the tents and sweetie-stands were cowpit and 
whammelt here and there, as if there had been a sud- 
dent and maist violent hurricane had descended out 0° 
the lift o’ heeven—” 

Davie was proud of this touch, and paused a mo- 
ment to observe its effect upon his circle of hearers. 
Greater orators and tale-tellers than Davie do_ the 
sume. But, alas! there is no Eppie Tamson to keep 
them in check. 

“Tf ve dinna tell what ye hae to say straightforrit.” 
cried Eppie, with a significant motion of her thumb 
over her shoulder, “mind ye, the hazel stick hangs 
ahint von door! It has garred ye speak the truth, and 
that hastily, afore noo!” 

“Weel.” said Davie, proceeding more humbly as to 
style, “hurricane or no hurricane, at ony rate the 
hooths were knockit heels ower heid in a minute, and 
a’ the aipples an’ brandy balls disappeared in the 
tuilzie. I gat some! 

“Then oot trae the barracks where the sodjers had 
been musterin’ (it was just a wheen hooses they had 
turned the puir folk oot 0°) we hear the soond o’ the 
trump and kettle-drum. Fegs! they gied me pin-and- 
needles doon my back to think o’ the puir blind wretch 
in there that wad be hearin’ them too. And then a 
muckle shect that they had coverin’ a kind o’ black 
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platform afore the castle fell wi’ a whush! And there, 
in front 0’ oor een, was the awesome gallows, and the 
hangman, Saunders Lennox, and anither lad, frae I 
kenna where, standin’ waitin’. And as I am a leevin’ 
man, though when the folk first saw the black * wuddy ’ 
and the ‘drap* they gied a kind 0° soond like 
‘ A-a-a-ah!’ in ten minutes they were busy -at-..the 
drinkin’ again, and some o’ the ill-set loons were play- 
in’ ‘tig’ atween the black gruesome legs o’t! Faith, 
and J do not wonder, for there on the platform itsel’ 
stood Saunders the hangman, crackin’ jokes to his 
mate and testin’ the slip-knot 0’ the rape wi’ his teeth! 
Heard ye ever the like o’ that, Sunday or Satur- 
day?” 

None of us ever had, and, as we all wanted to hear 
the immediate sequel, Eppie motioned imperiously to 
Davie Veitch to proceed. 

“Then, wi’ a brisk rataplan, and ifiuckle jingle o’ 
braw-glancin’ swords and shakin’ o” bridle-bits, the 
dragooners marched into the square, dividin’ and form- 
in’, drivin’ the folk afore them like sae mony sheep. 

* And the wonder o’ it was that they appeared to 
care nae mair than if they had been on the side o’ 
Ben Gairn, wi’ no a soul near them forbye the whaups 
and the black-faced sheep! .Oh, it maun be a graund 
thing to be a dragooner, better than—” 

Here Eppie half rose from her seat, with a glance 
at the hazel wand and a kind of compression of the 
lips which was quite enough, for thereafter Davie pro- 
ceeded with increased speed. 

* But there was nae mair doflin’ amang the crowd, 
nae knockin’ doon o° auld wives’ stalls. but a queer 
dinnlin’ kind o° silence as the sodjers arrayed them- 
sel’s in a muckle square afore the scaffold. And 
the strange thing was that they turned the heids 0’ 
their horses to the platform and the beasts’ hurdies 
to the crowd. And whenever the folk began to be 
owerpressin’, yin o’ the sergeant loons wad say a word, 
and syne half a dizen o’ the muckle black chargers 
wad begin to back in amang the folk and mak play wi’ 
their heels. Levellers, indeed! my certes! gin ever it 
comes to a fecht wi’ the Levellers, the dragooners has 
only to turn their horses and chairge hinderlands on, 
and—weel, Davie Veitch will no be there! Na, na! 
Davie will be ower the hills an’ far awa, as the auld 
sang says. 

* But this wasna for lang. <A’ the folk began to look 
at a window i’ the side o° the keep. The frame, if 
ever it had yin, was gane, and noo it lookit juist like 
a door, and was hung wi’ black on ilka side. Then for 
a lang minute a° was quiet as pussy. and the queer 
dinnlin’ feeling in my inside gat aye the queerer.  ! 
didna appear to mysel’ to hae a single article in my 
wame aneath my heart, and that gaed thump-thump., 
heavy and slow, as if wad burst my ribs. 

“ And, fegs! as the sweat brak cauld on me I wasna 
sae sure that it micht not be Davie Veitch that was 
gaun to be hangit that day! 

* And a’ the while there was a muckle drum some- 
where that had been duntin’ muffled-like and steady— 
no yin o’ thae wee skirr-r-rin’ yins, but a muckle slow, 
solate, Day-o’-Judgment kind o’ drum that it made me 
fair meeserable to hear. And a’ in a minute it stoppit. 
and there—-there at the black window was a minister 
comin’ through wi’ an open buik in his hand. He was 
dressed in his goon and bands, like an. Episcopian, 
and ahint, wi’ a sodjer richt and left o° him, his hands 
pinioned to his sides. but for a’ that straight as the 
fir-tree in the clints 0’ Sereel, cam forth the man they 
were there to hang—Hairry Polwart. 

“Ave, and though the folk had cursed him afore, 
ye ken, and caa’ed him * bluidy murderer’ and ither 
siclike names, as soon as they saw him, and his sicht- 
less een as white as bane, there greu up a kind 0 
peety for him too, For the folk began to mind that. 
after a’, it was nocht but a couple of gaugers that had 
been made awa wi’! 

“*And Guid kens,’ said the man at my_ elbow, 
‘there’s nae lack o° them that I ken o’ in this country- 
side, that they should make siccan a to-do aboot a odd 
couple!" 

* Sae, instead o’ cryin’ to the hangman to * gie him a 
short drap and a lang kick,” as is the custom, there 
was sic a silence amang the folk that we could hear 
the minister busy at his prayin’, though the words that 
he spak we couldna hear. 

“Then cam the sheriff, and dooms grand he lookit 
wi’ the sword o° justice carried in state afore him; and 
he had something to read frae a paper—I kenna what. 
But last o’ a’ he askit Hairry Polwart if he had ony- 
thing to say afore he was ‘launchit into eternity.’ 
That was what he caa’ed being hangit, but it was a 
the same thing. 

* Howsomever, the gypsy was a fine, pluckit lad, and 
answered sae that everybody could hear that * he had 
nocht to say, and that if they were ready he was!’ 

“Then the folk gied a bit cheer, that died oot maist 
afore it could be eaa’ed a cheer. But the sodjers looked 
sideways at yin anither, and says here and_ there 
atween the ranks, ‘ We are hangin’ a man this day!’ 

* And though I had been watchin’ the scaffold wi’ a’ 
my een, yet I hadna missed to tak a glance by whiles 
at the wee cloud o’ lads wi’ the plaidies that keepit sae 
close thegither. I could see them workin’ in and 
workin’ in till they were close to the horses’ heels 0’ 
the dragooners. And syne, when I lookit closer, plague 
on it! if they hadna in the midst o’ them twa men 
grvippit. I couldna think what their purpose micht be, 
but I wasna keepit lang in suspense. For the sheriff 
ended his speechification and stood back. Then Saun- 
ders Lennox began to bustle and mak himsel’ great, 
stampin’ on the platform o’ the scaffold, tuggin’ at the 
rape and arrangin’ it carefu’ like roond the puir lad’s 
neck—syne aff wi’ it again, as if he couldna get the 
fashion o’ it to his mind. 

“*Stand a wee this way, ma man,’ we heard him 
say: ‘ye will swing some easier.’ And, faith, there got 
up a ‘Booh!’ amang the crowd at this, and a voice 
cried oot: ‘Be quick, Saunders, or we will gie ye a 
bit swing yoursel’, and never chairge hangman’s dues 
for it, neither!’ 

“Then a’ at yince, when every een was on the plat- 
form and waitin’ for the faa’in’ 0’ the drap, there cam 
a disturbance at the far side o’ the square. The dra- 
gooners’ horses were pushed aside like sa many collie- 





dogs, and the score o’ plaided lads rushed into the 
clear plot o° grund afore the seaffold. The sodjers 
dvew their swords and plunged after them, but afore 
a blade had time to fa’ some yin amang them cried 
oot, 

“*Up wi’ them, lads! 

“And there on the seaffold, maist touchin’ Hairry 
Poiwart. him wi’ the death-bonnet drawn ower his 
sichtless een and the hangman’s cord round his neck, 
stood the twa deid excisemen, Supervisor Craig and 
Reb Trevor, that he had been condemned for mur- 
derin’! 

“Oh, it was graund!y dune, and sic a yell gaed up 
as never was heard aboot the auld wa’s o° Maclellan’s 
Wark. 

“* Craig!’ they cried, and syne, ‘ Trevor!’ ‘To the 
wuddy wi’ them! “What business had they cheatin’ 
us like this, and us come to see a hangin’ !” 

“ For, ye see, bein’ excisemen, everybody within ten 
mile kenned them by headmark, if it were only to keep 
oot o’ their gate, and lee to them when they cam 
speerin’ quastions. And, faith o’ my body. mistress, 
the folk was fair wild to be cheatit, and were for hang- 
in’ the gaugers there and then, Craig and ‘Trevor baith. 
Aye, and they micht hae dune it too, had nae explana- 
tion been forth-comin’ and the sodjers no there! 

“ But the sheriff gaed up and talkit to them, and a 
wee ill-luikin’ hurkled body, like a dwarf or brownie, 
hirpled up after him like a puddock crossin’ the road 
afore rain. 

* But the plaided lads had ta’en themsel’s atf with- 
oot ever a guid-day or a fare-ye-weel! There wasna 
yin o’ them to be seen. And aye the folk raged and 
cried oot, some yin thing and some anither. And some 
were for gangin’ on wi’ the hangin’ o’ Hairry Polwart 
on general grunds, as it were, because he was a gypsy. 
and if he hadna killed thae twa he had dootless slain 
plenty 0° ithers—or at least stealed sheep, whilk in the 
ee of the law is the same thine. 

“Some, again, were keen for hangin’ the excisemen 
and some the sheriff. Yin or twa even thocht that the 
minister was at the bottom o’ the hale affair, so as 
to hae something to preach aboot for the next sax 
months—him being dooms fond o’ improvin’ the ocea- 
sion, as it is caa’ed. And sae a score or two, but maist- 
ly Dissenters, cried for the minister to be thrown doon 
to them in his goon and bands. But, indeed, for the 
maist pairt they didna ken what they wantit, save an: 
except that they had comed there to see somebody 
hangit, and hangit somebody maunt be! Sae they were 
catchin’ a messan yellow dog that belanged to naebody. 
but was a kenned and notable thief, to hangit, when 
presently comes the sheriff to the front, and the bearer 
0” a sword 0’ justice cries for silence. Then the sheriff 
speaks again, and he says how that was a maist happy 
and unlooked-for termination to a solemn occasion, and 
how it appeared that these two gentlemen of his Majes- 
ty’s excise had. by order of a certain noted outlaw 
named Hector Faa— 

* Here.” said Davie. breaking off, “ there were loud 
yells of execration. ‘Hang Hector! Hang the yella 


‘dog!’ and siclike speeches.” 


Then the narrator continued in name of the sheriff, 
in quite another voice: 

“* These gentlemen have, by order, as I say, of this 
noted outlaw. been secreted and sequestered (in the 
common tongue, hidden away), though treated with 
no indignity. till delivered by the good offices of Mr. 
Thomas Ankers, vinter and change-house keeper at 
Tarkirra !’ 

**Weel dune. Grisly Tam!’ cried a voice at this 
from the crowd. 

“* So. continued the sheriff, ‘ though I cannot antici- 
pate judicial procedure, there is no manner of doubt 
that the prisoner, Polwart, has been wrongly condemn- 
ed, and that he will, in the ordinary course, shortly be 
set at liberty. Furthermore, it is the duty of all good 
burgesses and lieges forthwith to disperse to their 
homes, and the captain of the soldiers has our com- 
mands to see that this is done in the King’s name!’ 

* And that,” said Davie Veitch, “is a’ that I ken 
aboot the hangin’ that was nae hangin’, and aboot the 
comin’ to life o’ twa men that were never deid!” 





We were sitting in silent wonderment about the dy- 
ing fire. The marvel of Davie’s tale was still upon us. 
and we knew not what to say or do, when, turning at 
a slight noise in the transe, I saw a figure I knew 
well stand in the dusk by the wall. It was Joyce Faa, 
and behind her, as it were laying a restraining hand 
on her arm, stood Marion of the Isle. 

“Then he is not dead,” said: Joyce. “ He was con- 
demned to death, and you never told me, not one of 
you—you whom I thought my friends—not even you, 
Marion, whom I trusted with more than my life!” 

“Nay!” cried Marion; “I knew nothing whatever 
about it. IT heard not a word till this moment.” 

Jovee went on without heeding her: 

* But now that he is alive and free, my way is clear. 
Ii is my duty to seek him—-to be his wife, if he still 
cares to claim me. I will go this very night! I will 
bide no more in this place, where [ have been deceived 
and kept in the dark!” 

* Jovee! Joyee! not to-night!” said Marion. “ Let 
the night pass first! To-morrow, if you will. But 
to-night he will still be in the prison. You could not 
see him. Wait this one night, and I will go with you. 
lor, in spite of all the kindness and the love of my 
good kinsfolk, I have not been a whit happier here 
than vou. Wait till to-morrow, Joyce, and, Heaven be 
my judge, I will accompany you and see you through 
your trial, whatever it may be and however it may 
come!” 

And though it be accounted a shame to me, I must 
record that I was so stricken dumb by the outcome of 
the story that I sat. silent and found not a word to 
say, either to Marion of the Isle or to Joyee Faa, whom 
I loved. I ought furiously to have combated their 
resolutions, I know well, but my weakness was upon 
me, and, as God knows my heart, I could not. 

Instead I took my hat and staff and went out to walk 
all night on the sands of the isle, with the westerly 
wind blowing chill in my face, and the waves of Sol- 
way lashing up about my feet. 

To be Continued 
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Hwfa Mon, the Archdruid of Wales 


The Rev. Rowland Williams (Hwfa Mon) was a 
striking figure at the Pan-Celtic Congress held in 
Dublin recently. He was one of the chief movers 
in the project to unite the Celtic races of Great 
Britain and Europe 








The International Polo 
Championship 


(See Page 39) 


W American-bred ponies be able to 
wrest the world’s polo champion- 
ship from England next summer? The 
undertaking is a difficult one, and the 
chances are against the Americans. Nev- 
ertheless, a well-planned effort will be 
made, and a representative team, going 
abread under the sanction of the Amer- 
ican Polo Association, will play at Hurl- 
ingham and Ranelagh. They may not win, 
but they are certain to give a good ac- 
count of themselves. The proposed contest 
will unquestionably be one of the most im- 
portant international sporting events of 
the year, and second only in popular in- 
terest to Mr. William C. Whitney’s effort 
to win the Derby with the American colt 
Nasturtium. 

It is now nearly sixteen years since 
an English team visited the United States, 
and in two well-fought matches at New- 
port beat the Americans, and won the 
polo challenge cup. To regain this cup 
is the primary object of the present un- 
dertaking, but, in addition, the Ameri- 
cans will play other games and matches, 
and they also contemplate taking part in 
the world’s tournament which is being 
arranged in connection with the corona- 
tion ceremonies in June. 

Much has been written about polo and 
polo-players of the United States, and it 
is not proposed to go into the history of 
the game as played here. When the Eng- 
lishmen won the cup at Newport the sport 
was comparatively in its infancy in Amer- 
ica. There were good players and excel- 
lent horsemen, but the science of team- 
play that comes from long practice was 
lacking. The Englishmen after their vic- 
tory also admitted that their ponies were 
superior, and ascribed much. of their suc- 
cess to this fact. They openly expressed 
their admiration of the dashing horseman- 
ship of the Americans, and declared that 
with more experience and better mounts 
they would become dangerous opponents. 


Strange as it may seem, no concert- 
ed and earnest effort to recapture the 
cup, such as is the present under- 
taking, has been made since the trophy 
left our shores. In all these years 
the Englishmen have never been opposed 
by a representative team. On several oc- 
casions “ picked-up” teams have chal- 
lenged on the part of this country, and 
as often met defeat. It is no small thing 
to find four or five men whose playing is 
good enough to warrant a trip abroad, 
and whose business affairs can be ar- 
ranged to permit a four months’ absence. 
Even if the men could get away, there was 
the difficulty of the ponies. These must 
be shipped not later than January in or- 
der to become acclimated. Taken alto- 
gether, the trip involves much trouble, 
labor, and personal sacrifice, to say no- 
thing of expense. And all for what? 
Simply for the glory and honors that 
may be won. So that, upon reflection, 
it is not to be wondered at that England 
has kept us out of our own these many 
years. 


When it was decided to send a 
team abroad, a formal challenge was 
made for the cup which was _ lost 
in 1886, and this will in all probability 
be the first important match played, 
although there is no doubt the Ameri- 
cans will endeavor to get into several 
games before the cup contest, for the prac- 
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tice they need under the English rules. 
After their effort for the cup they expect 
to enter the general tournament, in which 
they may meet teams from France, India, 
Australia, and South America, besides the 
strongest English clubs. 


The team that will cross the water 


is composed of the following gentle- 
men: Foxhall P. Keene, J. M. Water- 


bury, Jr., Lawrence Waterbury, John E. 
Cowdin, and R. L. Agassiz. The first 
four are members of the Lakewood Club, 
while Mr. Agassiz belongs to the Myo- 
pias. Mr. Keene will be captain, and in 
charge of the general arrangements. He 
is one of the finest players in the coun- 
try, and in all-around knowledge and ex- 
perience has no superior on either side of 
the water. He took part in the contest 
when the cup was won by the Englishmen, 
and it has been his dearest ambition to 
be one of the team that succeeds in re- 
gaining the coveted trophy. Besides be- 


ing an _ enthusiastic polo- player, Mr. 
Keene, in connection with his father, 


James R. Keene, maintains a successful 
racing stable, his horses having won many 
notable victories at home and abroad. He 
is also interested in automobiling, and 
is a daring chauffeur, having participated 
in the celebrated Paris-Berlin road race 
and other important automobile events. 
His success in these undertakings, com- 
bined with good judgment and the reputa- 
tion of a thorough sportsman, eminently 
fits him for the leadership of the Ameri- 
can team. 

The other players are equally as well 


known as Mr. Keene. John E. Cowdin 
and R. L. Agassiz are veterans. Like Mr. 


Keene, they have both played abroad, and 
-their experience in this particular is 
counted on to help win the match. The 
Waterbury brothers are the best two play- 
ers among the younger contingent in 
America. Both have played for five or six 
years, and both are born horsemen. The 
players are rated in the handicap list of 
the Polo Association as follows: Keene 
and J. M. Waterbury, 10; Lawrence Wa- 
terbury and Cowdin, 9; and Agassiz at 8. 
The rating of 10 is the highest, and 
fXeene and “ Monte” Waterbury are the 
only men accorded this honor. 


The positions generally played by the 
men named have been as follows: Cow- 
din, number 1, and occasionally num- 
ber 2: J. M. Waterbury, number 2; 
Keene, number 3; “ Larry” Waterbury 
and Agassiz have usually played back. As 
only four men constitute a team, it is 
obvious that there will be an extra player, 
and for this reason the selection of the 
men that will compete in the most im- 
portant matches will not be made until 
after the party reaches England. The 
strongest available team will be placed 
in the field. As all are experienced, not 
only in their own particular positions, but 
at any on the field, each man is entirely 
competent to take the place of any other 
man who by reason of sickness or acci- 
dent is incapacitated from playing. It 
is quite probable that all of the five play- 
ers wili take part in one or more games. 

Not only will the several matches be 
a test of playing ability on the part of 
the men who participate, but they will 
settle a long-disputed question as to the 
merits of the ponies. The Englishmen nat- 
urally believe that theirs are the best in 
the world, a proposition that the Ameri- 
cans by no means subscribe to. Each of 
the Americans will be supplied with five 
or six mounts. Although the players 
themselves do not expect to sail until 
April, the ponies have already been 
shipped, so as to become acclimated. 


Among Mr. Keene’s string are three 
animals that are veterans. These are 
Texiana, Express, and Hold Up. They 
are all Colorado bred, and as good as 
they come. The three played in Eng- 
land as far back as the years ’90 and ’91. 
Naturally a person might think they were 
getting old, but that Mr. Keene believes 
they are still in their prime was proven 
by the fact that he brought the trio from 
England last summer, and rode them in 
the championship games at the Brookline 
Country Club in the fall, when the Lake- 
wood team, composed of Keene, the Water- 
bury boys, and C. R. Snowden, won the 
Astor gold cup. They have crossed the 
ocean three times, are fast, reliable, and 
seasoned, and although Mr. Keene has a 
fine string of other good animals, these 
will be his main dependence. 


The Waterburys will be splendidly 
mounted. “ Monte” Waterbury will have 
Dawn, Kate, Faustine, Lightfoot, Wear, 
and Tear, the last pair being so 
called because of the _ characteristics 
their names indicate. “Larry” Water- 
bury will depend on Queen, Henry May, 
Roslyn, Newport, and two other good ones 
yet unnamed. Agassiz has the reputa- 
tion of owning the best ponies around 
Boston, where he lives. The list includes 
Pink ’Un and Cinders, two superb mounts 
just in their prime, and other good ones. 
Mr. Cowdin will be equally well equipped 
from his large stable at Cedarhurst. He 
is somewhat of a heavy-weight, and con- 
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sequently harder to suit, but his ponies , 


| tute feeding for infants. 





earry him wonderfully well. 


The English 
thoreughbred than ours. 


ponies are more nearly 
They are also 


believed to possess greater endurance, 
owing to their warm blood. As 


their relative speed, that is a matter 
still to be tested. While the warm blood 
may possibly be of advantage in some 
respects, it is claimed that it makes them 
ranker and less easy to control. In con- 
formation the Americans are a _ tritle 
shorter and more compact. 


to | 


This physical | 


advantage, combined with greater readi- | 


ness in answering their riders’ call, en- 

ables them to turn quickly and_ follow 

the ball closely, a most important feature 
of polo. 

won the cup 
Ameri 


When the Englishmen 
at Newport they played under 
can rules. The challengers must, how- 
ever, compete under the English rules. 
There is a marked difference between 
the countries on two _ points — hooking 
mallets and off-side play. In England 
the former is permitted, while the latter 


is not. Keene, Cowdin, and Agassiz have 
had some experience with the English | 


style, but the Waterbury boys are green 
at it. Under the English rules the Amer- 
icans will be seriously handicapped, and 


this may be the cause of losing the match, | 


as even the experienced men of the party 
are liable to make mistakes. The princi- 
ple of off-side play is well understood by 
those who have followed football, hockey, 
and other sports. The hooking of mallets 
is likely to prove a puzzle to the Ameri- 
cans. The rule permits a player to in- 


tercept or obstruct an opponent by hook- | 


ing into the other’s mallet with his own, 
and the dashing cross-the-field play of the 
visitors is apt to be greatly interfered 
with in this manner. 


Summing up, the Americans have the 
following things to contend with: They 


will be playing on strange ground 
and in the ‘“enemy’s country”; their 
ponies may train off and not be in 


the best condition; they will play under 
rules they are unaccustomed to; there 
will be only one substitute, while their 
opponents may select from a hundred or 


more. In their favor it may be said that 
their captain is a past master of the 
game; they are Americans, and_ their 
faith in themselves is implicit; their 


ponies, if fit, are, if not superior, at least 
as good as any in England, and the in- 
centive is sufficient to cause them to make 
a gallant struggle. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 
—[Adv. 

PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant fuods 
for more than forty years.—[ Adv.] 


TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means 
of communication. Rates for Residence Service in 
Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 
15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W. 125th St.—[Adv.] 


MounTAINs of work dwindle to mole-hills when the 
body isstimulated by ABBort’s,the Original Angostura 
Bitters—the great invigorator. Druggists’ and grocers’. 
—[Aadv.] ALATEST 6 








No menu is complete without CooK’s IMPERIAL 
ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE on it. If not on, ask for 
it.—[Adv.] 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


p 
It is a wonderful soap 


that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 


No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


Sold all over the world, 
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National Biscuit 
Company. 


Cortes 








OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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‘cHEW Reeman’s 


The 
Original 


PEPSIN; 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 


ness. All Others Are Imitations 
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Have you read 


“CARDIGAN” 


It is a great Amer- 
ican novel by the 
of «The 


Conspirators.” 


author 














THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom 


in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York, 
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Y offering Governor Crane one of the high 
seats in his cabinet President Roosevelt 
made the country acquainted with a citizen 
whom it seems profitable to know. Not 
that Governor Crane was obscure before. 
The Governor of Massachusetts is ex officio 

a celebrity, and Governor Crane already had a good 
deal more than the renown of his office. But he was 
better known in Massachusetts than outside of it. 
Missouri, Hlinois, and California, let alone New York. 
can get along with only a meagre knowledge of thie 
personal qualities and mental and political equipment 
of a Governor of Massachusetts. But all the country 
is concerned about a Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when Governor Crane was urged to take that place 
his picture blossomed out overnight in all the news- 
papers, and his biography chased the stock-market 
reports over the wires of all the news concerns. 

Governor Crane has declined the Secretaryship, and 
Governor Shaw of lowa has accepted it, but the coun- 
try is not likely to forget what it has learned about 
Governor Crane. He is described as the leading citi 
zen of Berkshire County in Massachusetts, a paper- 
maker, who makes, among other things in his mills 
at Dalton, the paper on which the government prints 
its bonds and paper money. The chief facts that 
have come out about him are that he is very able, 
rather rich. and incorrigibly kind. They call him 
“very rich” in the Berkshires. At any rate, he is 
rich enough. And he is handsome enough, too: not 
so handsome as to excite apprehension or envy, but 
of an appearance thai inspires confidence. Somehow 
the Bay State people lave come to feel strongly about 
Governor Crane. He succeeded Governor Wolcott. 
an exceedingly popular Governor, and not a person 
with whom a modest man would wish to be over- 
much compared, but he has stood the comparison ad- 
mirably. There are very few former Governors of 
Massachusetts alive. ‘The habit in the State has been 
to have the Governors work themselves to death at 
dinners. fairs, and other speech-making occasions ; 
but it is said that Governor Crane won't make speech- 
es, and says that he can’t, so he may keep his health. 
Altogether it seems an advantage to the country to 
have bettered its acquaintance with Governor Crane, 
for he appears to be a man that we may want to use. 
The worst of the svstem by which workers and em- 
ployment are brought together is the tendency of 
important jobs to go clamoring after men who have 
important jobs on their hands already. It is the man 
who is indispensable in the place he fills that is mosi 
urgently needed elsewhere. 


@A. 


YT the convention of the American Physiological 
A Society on Pecember 31, in Chicago, Dr. Albert 
I. Matthews announced that he had found out 
the secret of how nerves and muscles work in our 
bodies. He summarized his discoveries in fourteen 
paragraphs, very diflicult of assimilation by the lay 
mind, but the gist of which seems to be that the 
motor nerves contain or consist of “a colloidal solu- 
tion” (a jellylike stuff), and work by electricity. 
By his hypothesis, set forth in the fourteen para- 
graphs, Dr. Matthews explains the action of the heart, 
the methods by which anesthetics produce insensibil- 
ity, the mechanism of drunkenness, and of the cure of 
snake-bite by whiskey. The theory heretofore accept- 
ed has been that the energy supplied by food and the 
motions of the heart are due to the production of 
heat, but Dr. Matthews’s hypothesis attributes them 
to chemical energy in electrically charged molecules. 
As Dr. Loeb (a colleague of Dr. Matthews in the 
University of Chicago) expresses it, “A part of the 
chemical energy of foodstuffs is transformed into 
electrical energy, which in turn gives energy to the 
muscles and organs of the body.” That means, appar- 
ently, that it is electricity that makes our wheels go 
round, 

Dr. Matthews is Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry in the University of Chicago. His announcement 
is reeeived with respect by physicians and learned 
men, most of whom consider it important. It was 
endorsed and expounded at the convention by Pro- 
fessor Jaeques Loeb, of the University of Chicago, au- 
thor of The Physiology of the Brain, and a scientist 
of high distinction, who regards it as “ the most near- 
ly fundamental physiological generalization in_ fifty 





years.” 
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HERE died in Paris, on December 29, M. Joseph. 

I the eminent cook, famous wherever Christians 
eat, and particularly well known in New York. 
Some yvears ago, when Mr. William Kk. Vanderbilt 
happened to be in Paris trying to find out what 
money could buy. he experimented with some of M. 
Joseph's work, and finding in him a good gift for the 
preparation of palatable victuals, hired him to come 
to New York and practise his art in a Fifth Avenue 
kitchen. The newspapers said that Mr. Vanderbilt 
paid Joseph a large salary, as no doubt he did. 
Joseph stayed with him three months, and then went 
home. Probably he simply served out the term of his 
engagement, but the papers were a good deal con- 
cerned at his departure, and to account for it offered 
various tales and hypotheses—as that Joseph pined 
for the society and the appreciation of the Parisians. 
and again that Mr. Vanderbilt wanted corned beef 


and cabbage for dinner once a week, and that Joseph 
considered it a prostitution of his talents to prepare 
that dish. But this last story sounds apocryphal. for 


corned beef and cabbage properly cooked is one of the 








lest forms of nourishment known, especially for a 
change. Joseph being a good cook, probably knew 
good food when he saw it, and probably recognized 
the merit of corned beef and cabbage, as also of pork 


and beans, codfish balls, and pumpkin pie. But he 
did go back to Paris. and was there held in honor 
and esteem, so far as history records, and will doubt- 
less be sorely missed and mourned now that he is 
dead. The odds are that Europe has coopsful of 
kings that she could better spare than Joseph. 


Sa. 


business. and it is conceivable that his early 

separation from Joseph was due to a sharp 
revival on his part of the instinct of self-preservation. 
For a man ean have too great a cook. A cook that is 
lofty-minded and aspires to imperishable renown at 
the expense of his employer’s highly perishable inside 
tissues is a cook to rejoice in for a week and admire 
for a month and to endure for a quarter, but not a 
cook for a wise man to tie up to. Such a cook belongs 
in a restaurant where platoons of digestions line 
up before him daily, to be impaired and go away re- 
joicing, and stay away until they are renewed. This 
is about how it is about cooks. For twenty or twenty- 
five dollars a menth, used with discrimination and 
abetted by some critical ability, you can get, if you 
are lucky, a plain cook who can cook for a family 
of eight or ten as much food as a man who can’t af- 
ford to pay more than $25 a month for a cook can 
afford to buy. For $35 or $40 a month you get a 
better cook, who will cook so many more things that 
she will need a helper at $16. For $50 you get a cook 
who will cook more things than you ought to eat, and 
cook them so well that it will be inconvenient not to 
eat them. That will lead to extra expense for doctors. 
A cook at S100 a month will need two helpers, and 
there will have to be a butler, also with a helper, to 
get the things on the table. The employer of 
such a cook will need horseback exercise, a masseur, 
and frequent vacations, and ought to have a yacht. 
and should go fishing in Upper Canada every spring, 
and cook his own meals while absent. So it goes with 
cooks, the pith of the matter being that while a bad 
cook is a deplorable evil, there is such a thing as a 
cook who cooks too well and too much. Human na- 
ture’s daily feod has need to be simple, and the cook 
who can cook simple things perfectly is not only the 
one who is most conducive to human health and hap- 
piness, but the one that, irrespective of wages, is the 
hardest to find. To have a cook at $100 a month is 
one of the more crude and early aspirations that are 
bred of accumulating means. To keep such a cook 
busy without sacrificing one’s personal digestion it is 
necessary to have five dinner parties a week, and that 
is so great an evil as to make one oblivious to the sat- 
isfactions or disgruntlements of food altogether. 


BR T Mr. Vanderbilt is still living and able to do 


en. 


ERY likely the late Clarence King knew more 

V about cooks than the present deponent, and 

could have discoursed about them much more 
wisely, and out of a wider and deeper experience of 
mundane life. Not that Mr. King is known to have 
thought deeply about cooks or to have had _ special 
knowledge of them, but because he seemed to have 
something particularly lively and valuable to say upon 
all subjects of human interest. The present deponent 
never saw him, but has heard his opinions and sayings 
quoted on so many subjects for the last twenty-five 
years that the news of his death last week in Arizona 
seemed a highly significant announcement. 

He was primarily a geologist. He was born in New- 
port in 1842, graduated in 1862 at Yale’s Sheffield 
Scientific School, and started out five vears later as 
ecologist in charge of the United States Geological 
Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. That was a 
long labor, and when he finished it he organized the 
United States Geological Survey, and became its first 
director. After several years’ service he resigned, and 
afterwards busied himself with mining enterprises and 
scientific research. He was a very able and noted geol- 
ogist, and his professional labors were enough to have 
brought him reputation, but more than as a geologist 
he was known as a talker of good talk. Some*friend 
who writes about him in the Evening Post speaks of 
his “marvellous intellectual versatility,” of the clear- 
ness of his perceptions, and the soundness of his judg- 
ment in matters of taste and beauty, of his excellence 
as a critic both in art and literature, of his wit, and 
of his facility both in thought and expression. He 
wrote books, but they were books of science or travel. 
The rest of what was in him seems not to be recorded. 
He simply talked out of a full mind, and let. his 
thoughts and knowledge lodge where they might. 
There are able geologists left, but when a great talker 
dies it is a loss for which there are no compensations. 


Qa. 


Tw recent newspaper report that Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins had been married to Dr. Charles Free- 
man, of Metuchen, New Jersey, was true for 
once. The same report has been promulgated often 
before (as well as every other conceivable report 
about Miss Wilkins and her intentions or their abate- 
ment). but it has never been true until last week on 
New-Year’s day. Now that it is true, it is full of 
interest to thousands of readers. who owe Mrs. Free- 
man a vast deal of pleasure, and feel that they are 


her friends. 





seems to be fast approaching its solution. Mrs. 

John L. Gardner’s Venetian palace is very near- 
ly finished. and will be opened pretty soon to so 
much of the curious public as Mrs. Gardner may 
invite to inspect it. It turns out that a part of 
this remarkable building, which has been so widely 
advertised, has been leased to a corporation known 
as “The Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum in the 
Fenway, Incorporated,” and will be used “ for the 
purpose of art education, and especially for the exhibi- 
tion of works of art.” Mrs. Gardner has_ pictures 
and art collections of very great value and interest, 
and it seems to be her purpose, now that she has 
housed them to her taste, to make them of the most 
possible service to the public. She does things in 
her own way, and takes her time about maturing 
and divulging her plans, but her way is mighty in- 
teresting, and her plans, so far as they are understood, 
have been devised with at least as much of intelligence 
as of eccentricity. The upshot of them seems to be 
that Boston will finally come into possession of one 
of the queerest, most remarkable, and most splendidly 
equipped art museums in the world. And meanwhile, 
Mrs. Gardner finds life interesting, and has a vast 
deal of sport, which no one will grudge her. 


T's mystery of the Boston Back Bay Fens 


as it can, of murders, hangings, and lynchings 

in this country, reports that in 1901 there were 
118 legal executions—one less than in 1900. It re- 
ports for the year 135 lynchings (20 more than in 
1900), of which 121 occurred in the South and 14 
in the North, as compared with 107 in the South and 
8 in the North in 1900. The number of negroes 
Ivnched last year was 107, the same number as in 
1900. Of these 39 were lynched for murder, the 
same number as in 1900, and 19 for criminal as- 
sault as against 18 in 1900. There were fewer lynch- 
ings last year in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Georgia, 
but more in Alabama, Tennessee, and Texas. These 
figures bring out one fact that should be noticed 
at least once a year. The number of negroes lynch- 
ed every year for murder is more than twice as 
great as the number lynched for criminal assault. 


Ts Chicago Tribune, which keeps account, so far 


SA. 


ation and the American Economic Association, 

held in Washington during the last week in De- 
cember, some very interesting reports were made about 
the condition of the Southern negroes. Mr. Alfred 
H. Stone, of Greenville, Mississippi, told about the 
Yazoo Delta district in that State, where he lives. 
There the land is exceedingly fertile, and produces 
astonishing cotton crops, but the negroes outnum- 
ber the whites seven to one, and the ratio is growing. 
There are no lynchings in the Delta counties, Mr. 
Stone says, no race wars, and no evidence of race 
troubles. What white men there are there come so 
easily to the top of the heap that there is no friction. 
But among the negroes the status of civilization is 
pretty low. They waste their money in gambling and 
shows; their morals are primitive and their quarrels 
frequent, and they are much more concerned about 
the pleasures of the hour than about the concerns 
of the future. Mr. Stone says he employs two hun- 
dred and fifty negroes, and for their protection main- 
tains a patriarchal system of supervision which white 
laborers would not tolerate. Mr. Stone has been put 
on the committee of the American Economic Associ- 
ation to investigate the present condition of the negro. 
He has as his colleagues Professor Dubois (colored) 
of Atlanta University, Professor Ripley of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and Professor W. 
F. Wilcox, of Cornell. Such a committee ought to 
make a report that would be of much value and widely 
accepted. 


A the sessions of the American Historical Associ- 


Governor of Guam, died of heart-disease on 

December 27 at the Chelsea Naval Hospital 
near Boston. His death will be much regretted, for 
he was a man who discharged important duties in 
2 manner that was both efficient and highly interest- 
ing to the public. He was born in Baltimore in 1842, 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1860, and served 
throughout the civil war. When in command of 
the cruiser Adams at the Samoan Islands, in 1888, 
he distinguished himself by his successful efforts to 
modify the belligerent dispositions of the commander 
of the German corvette Adler, who wished to do a 
number of things that Captain Leary disapproved, 
and reluctantly desisted under stress of Leary’s im- 
passioned remonstrances. This incident in his record 
probably led, in 1899. to Captain Leary’s being made 
Governor of Guam. His efforts to improve the moral 
and economical condition of the people of that island 
are well remenibered. His proclamations, though 
amusing, were sound in spirit, and based apparently 
on good practical sense, and a very genuine consider- 
ation for the welfare of the people of Guam. He was 
relieved from his Governorship in 1900 at his own 
request, and assigned to command the League Isl- 
and Navy-Yard. Last fall his health failed, and he 
applied to be retired, and would have been retired 
very shortly, with the rank of rear-admiral. 


CF cover RICHARD PHILLIPS LEARY, late 
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FROM HEAPS OF SCRAP STEEL | 





“ Jupiter Steel” is not made up of abso- 
lutely new material, but refines and regene- 
rates, as it were, scrap steel that has outlived 
its usefulness. By this process of alchemy a 
worn-out boiler plate or a broken fly-wheel be- 
comes keen-edged axes or swiftly moving 
steamboat walking-beams and begins again 
an important existence. The manufacturers 
from whom scrap steel is bought receive it 
again as tools, shafting, and machinery. For 
the first time supply and demand are brought 
close together in this respectin New England. 


THE MATERIAL FROM WHICH 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





“JUPITER STEEL” IS MADE, 


So successful has the venture proved 
that the United States Steel Company 
have found it necessary to increase their 
plant. Ground has already been broken 
for an addition to the buildings amounting 
to fifty per cent. of the present plant. While 
this addition of 100 feet to our plant means 
a total of 300 feet, still our General Manager, 
a compeient steel expert, advises further 
additions. The following letter to our 
board of directors explains the situaiion 
exactly: 





BOSTON, NOVEMBER II, 1901. 


Gentlemen :—I have your esteemed favor of November 9 requesting my opinion as to the advisability of increasing our present plant. 


The situation briefly is as follows: 
customers by delay in filling orders. 
ton crane in position. 
the orders that the mere knowledge of our capacity would bring to us. 


But there is another field for Jupiter Steel not yet touched by our Company, which would be a very profitable one. 
These rolls weigh from I,00u to 20,000 pounds apiece, and we have already turned away many orders on account 
The making of these rolls by day and the pouring of steel billets at night would easily take up the capacity of another complete 


for heavy steel rolls in roller mills and rubber factories. 
of being so ful! of other business. 
plant, the duplicate of our present one, of a length of 500 feet. 


I believe that both of the above additions should be built immediately, and would greatly increase vour dividends. 


With our plant at Everett we are so overrun with unsolicited business that we are constantly in danger of displeasing out 
This condition will be partially improved as soon as our addition of 100 x 130 feet now under way is completed, and the new fifteen- 
While this means a total of 300 feet in length for the main foundry, I am of the opinion that it should be immediately increased to 500 feet to fill 


There is a large demand in New England 


You have a splendid location, with unex- 


celled railroad and water facilities, for the growth of a plant equal to those plants with which I have been connected and to which you refer. 


Very truly yours, 


y General Manager. 


The above is the advice of a successful and practical steel manufacturer who found it to his advantage to leave the Midvale Steel Company, of Nicetown, Pa.—having a plant valued at twenty million 


dollars ($20,000,000) — to improve his position and identify himself with the steel- casting department of the General Electric Company as Superintendent, officiating as such for six ye 


Krom the 


years 
latter connection he considered it to his interest to associate himself with the United States Steel Company as General Manager, realizing the great superiority of our product. This should be sufficient 


evidence of the vast strides and advance of Jupiter Steel Castings. 


Savings Banks 
vos. Industry 


Mr. HENRY CLEWS, one of the ablest and shrewdest New York Bankers, says 
in his Special Weekly Market letter of Dec. 28, 1901 :—That, since 1896 ‘‘ the growth 
of our manufacturing enterprises has many times exceeded the growth of agricult- 
ure, and we are rapidly changing from an agricultural to a manufacturing nation. 
With our magnificent mineral resources, with unequalled facilities for transporta- 
tion, with an unlimited supply of capital to aid enterprise, with a better supply of 
skilled labor than any competitor, with an unrivalled capacity for organization 
and the use of machinery, all backed with an abundance of energy, brains, and 
opportunity—with all these requisites in plenty, is it surprising that our situation 
is the wonder and envy of the world?” 


No Industry More Profitable 


No branch of industry in which man engages promises a return of such hand- 
some profits as that of the manufacture of steel. The dividends derived from the 
prosecution of legitimate steel manufacture far outrank the net returns from any 
other line of business. The wonderful stimulus which the success of the past three 
years has imparted to the steel business is evidenced by the tremendous outlay 
which has been made in this department of industry during the past year, the results 
of which can only be hinted at, for they will not be reducible to statistical form for a 
short time. It is sufficient to say that from every branch and avenue of the steel 
business come most favorable reports of progress and renewed achievements. The 
greatness of the United States lies in her internal resources, agricultural, manufact- 
uring, and mining. Agriculturally, the country is fairly well developed, in mining 
the same, but the manufacturing of steel has been, up to within a few years, a com- 
paratively infant industry. It is in the expanding and developing of this branch 
of the nation’s wealth that the greatest successes of the future are to be looked for. 
Steel to-day is in sucha position that it is right to invite capital towards its advance- 
ment. It is the mission, therefore, of every one interested in the development of this 
resource to see that the industry is afforded every possible encouragement to put it 
to the front and let it speak for itself, for if this is done it will raise up its own friends 


and rally its own supporters. 


Already a Great Demand 
for Jupiter Steel 


The greatest publicity has been given to our enterprise, and has resulted in the 
present enormous demand for Jupiter Steel Castings, which are steadily and per- 
manently displacing more expensive forms of steel, yet being of equal lightness, 
strength, and quality, and are an improvement over the ordinary steel casting be- 
cause they require no annealing, being strictly pure steel of uniform hardness and 
softness throughout ; and they can be forged, welded, and tempered. 

Our foreign patents, now being negotiated, show conclusively a source of divi- 
dends equal to the entire capitalization of the Company. As a rule, stock in well- 
managed manufacturing companies is generally bought up by those in some way 
connected with their management and the outsider has little chance except at a high 
premium and a correspondingly low profit. But this is an unusual opportunity 
for people of limited means to secure an investment already paying a large income, 
an opportunity such as is usually offered io capitalists only, and the man with a 
few hundred dollars gets a chance. In this connection it will be noted that the 
Scientific American published an article on Jupiter Steel, illustrated on the first 
page of the edition of October 12 and described in the following pages. <A copy 
of same will be mailed on application. This was very flattering to us, and we con- 
sider it the best endorsement that Jupiter Steel has ever received. 


che Result ~ Long Deliberation 


After long deliberation we agreed with our General Manager that it was to our 
advantage immediately to enlarge our Works to the extent recommended, to take 
care of the New England business that is legitimately ours, and for construction 
we will sell 40,000 of the 230,000 shares now remaining in our Treasury at par, 
FIVE DOLLARS per share, full sid, non-assessable, and drawing full regular quar- 
terly dividends of 3 per cent. (12 per cent. per annum), the next being payable Jan- 
uary 27, 1902. It has been our experience that this opportunity will not long be 
open, as our previous offerings have invariably been over-subscribed, the last by 
some $25,000, which we are now filling from this block, and we deem it advisable 
that you give our investment your prompt attention. 

The United States Steel Company has been paying for the past two vears quar- 
terly dividends at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on al! its outstanding stock, 
and it is expected that this dividend rate will be increased as soon as we can 
enlarge our plant at Everett, Mass. This Company has no bonds or preferred stock. 

To those who are interested a full prospectus of the Company, together with a 
record of what has been accomplished in the past two years, will be mailed on ap- 
plication. Preference will be given to subscriptions in the order of their receipt. 
All accepted subscriptions will draw the full regular quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent., pavable January 27, 1902. 











River front of the present plant at Everett, Mass., a suburb of Boston, where the Company owns seventy-four acres of land, having both rail and water facilities. 
On this land a modern plant, 200 x 130 feet, has been built, provided with electric cranes, furnaces, drying ovens, gas producers, boilers, engines, dynamos, sand blast, 


crucible plant, finishing machines, offices, etc. 


A cordial invitation to inspect the plant at Everett is extended to all who are looking for a safe and legitimate investment. 
any information desired sent to them promptly upon application at the Boston office, 195 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


payable to the 


United States Steel Company, 195 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Those who cannot do this will have 
Make all checks, drafts, or money orders 
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7TSHE Woman’s Home Companion is the leader of all the high-class household publications. 
than one thousand beautiful illustrations by the finest artists with brush or camera. 

In short, it is the largest, brightest and best ijlustrated home magazine published anyw here for one dollar a year. 

in the list of contributors to the Woman’s Home Companion. Among the writers are: 


HAMLIN GARLAN ROBERT BARR HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY CLINTON SCOLLARD ROB ytd GRA 
LILIAN BELL ROBERT C. V. MEYERS ery ES 
we oe SANGSTER CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS ¥ er a’ BECKET 
MARY WILKINS OCTAVE THANET MRS. STEPHEN CRANE 
BRET HARTE OPIE READ EDGAR FAWCETT 


A partial list of the artists whose work appears from time to time 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY JESSIE WILCOX SMITH 
T. S THULSTRUP Cc. ALLAN GILBERT 
. WEST CLINEDINST HENRY HUTT 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


The World’s Greatest, Best and Most Entertaining Home Magazine 


350,000 COPIES EACH MONT 


PRINTED ON THE FINEST PLATE PAPER 


ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND READERS 


It has 4o to 58 pages each issue, and in twelve issues carries ‘more 
Its departments are the best and its special features are unexcelled. 
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nor any description can possibly do justice to these beautiful works of art. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


t SUNSHINE AND SHADOW-—By Marcus Stone. The picture shown in our illustration is an exquisite reproduction of the original 
painting worth many thousands of dollars. In the foreground stands a workman in rough clothes just taking from the arms of his wife 
their happy child—the ““Sunshine."’ Beyond this group is a glimpse of a handsome, rich estate, and the single figure of a woman standing 


alone in widow s mourning—her childless, lonely life typifying the second half of the title. 


i] AM LORD OF ALL 1! SURVEY—By Cleminson. A handsome companion picture to Landseer’s famous DEFIANCE, or STAG AT 
Bay. The noble figure of a stalwart buck, with great spreading antlers, is the splendid central figure, while a tiny fawn and its mother 


lie at the feet of their proud lord. A strong and beautiful picture. 


PHARAOH’S HORSES—By Herring. Three fine heads of fiery horses so full of life that one can almost see their nostrils quiver 


and hear their quick breathing. The greatest picture of horses’ heads ever painted. 


ST. CECILIA—By Naujok. A perfect reproduction of the original painting, held at an almost priceless figure. The beautiful figure 
of St. Cecilia is seen seated at the keyboard of a great church organ, while cherubs pour down on the keys a wealth of heaven’s flowers. 


TO GET ONE OF FREE We want five hundred thousand more people to see a copy of the 
Woman’s Home CompPANIon, the largest, brightest and best home 


THESE PICTURES 








magazine published in America to- day. It 


350,000 homes each month, which assures over One Million Five Hundred Thousand Readers for each issue. The price of a single copy is ten cents, but to introduce 
it we will send you any one of the above-named magnificent pictures FREE, securely packed and postage paid, if you will send ten cents at once for a sample copy. 


SHORT We have prepared an exquisite booklet including three short stories by Mary E. Wilkins, Brander Matthews and Robert 
Grant, all beautifully illustrated. It is a perfect gem of the printers’ art. We will send this booklet free, postage paid, 
in lieu of picture, if you will send ten cents—the. regular price—for one copy of the WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION. 
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HARPER’ 
MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY JUST OUT 
It contains the first part of a New Novelctte by 


MARK 
TWAIN 


7 Complete Short Stories 
24 Pages in Color and Tint 
28 Separate Contributions 




















35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


Please hand vor vearly subscription ($4.00) to your 
newsdealer, or send direct to 


The most faithful reproductions of great masterpieces ever offered. Not only the detail, but the life 
and artistic quality of the originals are preserved with absolute fidelity. Neither the illustration here 


THE HOME-COMING OF JESSICA. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated from Photographs 
AN IDYL OF CENTRAL PARK. By Brander Matthews. illustrated by Irving R. Wiles 


Address THE GROWELL & KIRKPATRIGK GO., 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 





No. 801 
now reaches regularly 


THE ROMANCE OF A SOUL. By Robert Grant. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 
Times Building, NEBW YORK 





A Great Chance to Get Good Books 


MARK TWAIN'S BEST BOOKS 

















VOL. VOL. 


- Huckleberry Finn 4. The Prince @ the Pauper 
2. Life on the Mississippi | 5. Tom Sawyer Abroad 
3. Connecticut Yankee in | 6. The Man that Corrupted 
King Arthur’s Court Hadleyburg . 


Oo U Fe Oo FFE a The price of these six volumes, splendidly 


illustrated and handsomely bound in special 
cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges, is $12.00. We will send the 


entire set of six books, charges of O N E DO a LA R 


delivery prepaid, upon receipt of 

payment of balance to be made at rate of $1.00 MONTHLY FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, we will 
send you FREE, beginning at once, a year's subscription to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S 
BAZAR, at no additional cost to you. As soon as the first dollar 
reaches us the six books are sent to you, and the periodical also. 


Lf you do not like the books, send them back at our expense, and we willreturn the dollar to you. 


In writing please state which Periodical you want. Address 





Harper @ Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 






















































































Henry K. Hadley’s 
Symphony 


XCEPTIONAL fortune follows Henry 
E K. Hadley, a promising man among 

younger “American composers, for 
the New York Philharmonic Society put 
his new symphony, “ The Four Seasons,” 
upon its programme for December 20 and 
21.—the first date, by-the-way, being Mr. 
Hadley’s thirtieth birthday. 

“The Four Seasons” began its career 
when a fragment of it was played at the 
composer’s orchestral concert of two years 
ago at the Waldorf-Astoria. A few weeks 
since, this symphony, still in manuscript, 
won in quick succession the $500 Pade- 
rewski fund prize, and $400 in a competi- 
tion organized by a Boston musical insti- 
tution. By one of the Boston judges ap- 
pointed by Paderewski, Mr. Hadley’s 
course in entering this symphony in two 
competitions at the same time has been re- 
garded with disfavor, but that will not 
diminish public interest in the work of 
this enterprising Yankee; for the com- 
poser was born at Somerville. Massachu- 
setts, and made his first studies in Bos- 
ton, 
and settling, upon his return, at Garden 
City, Long Island, where he is head of the 
department of music in the Cathedral 
School. 

To get $900 and a Philharmonic per- 
formance for a symphony, aside from pos- 
sible royalties after publication, is so rare 
as to be in itself a claim to celebrity. 

It is only a Brahms—who was said to 
receive $5000 for the score of a symphony 
a Dvorak, or a Tschaikowsky in whose 
account-beok the sum of $900 might not 
loom large in the earning of a composition 
in this form. Incidentally, Mr. Hadley’s 
— “In Musie’s Praise,” captured a 

250 prize in the Musical Record competi- 
se 

It was the dropping of leaves in an 
autumn forest that led the composer to 
choose * The Four Seasons” as his theme 
for the symphony. Mr. Hadley was deer- 
hunting in the Adirondacks and the idea 
came to him as he sat, his gun across his 
lap, in the quiet woods. Winter is pictured 
in the first movement, in F minor; spring 
comes next, Mr. Hadley reversing the 
usual order, and making this movement a 
lively scherzo. A slow andante is his tonal 
equivalent for drowsy summer; and then 
comes autumn, which opens with what the 
composer calls the “ destiny motive,” over 
which are heard myriads of little notes 
in the muted violins, intended to suggest 
“dropping and fluttering of leaves in a 
dense forest.” This is interrupted by 
sounds of the chase, with a climax, “ the 
death,” after which more leaves fall, the 

“destiny motive” is again proclaimed, 
and the death of the trees is an accom. 
plished fact. 

Mr. Hadley’s first symphony was en- 
titled, “ Youth and Life.” He has written 
much other music, including songs. His 
latest composition is an “ Oriental Suite ” 
in five movements. 
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Advertisers’ Convention 


RRANGEMENTS are being made for 

a convention of general advertisers 

to be held at Delmonico’s January 

29 and 30. An interesting programme, em- 
bracing some of the most important ques- 
tions in the field of advertising has been 
prepared, and it is expected that a large 
number of advertisers from all parts of 
the country will attend. There will be a 
banquet on the first evening p of the session. 
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HARPE 


ILLIAMS 


FOR PUBLIC SAFETY 





WEEKLY 


9 SHAVING 


R'S 


SOAP 





WHAT PRES. REEDY SAYS: 


“The Master Barbers’ Association 


of the State of New York was organ- 
ized with the specific object in view 
of promoting the interests of the 
Barbers in this State, and for the 
PROTECTION, SAFETY 
WELFARE of the public in general. 
We certainly cannot do the above, 
unless we use in our business the 
BEST material and supplies obtain- 
able, among which I certainly class 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
experience in this business covering a 
period of twenty-two years, I can 
- honestly say, that ‘Williams’ is the best 
shaving soap. 
believe in the PROTECTION and 
SAFETY of the public in general, I 
would say, use none but Williams’ 


Shaving Soap.” 


and 


Atter an 


To all barbers, who 


GEO. E. REEDY, 
President Master Barbers’ Association, 
State of New York. 


Moral: 


Barbers who consider the safety and welfare of their. 
patrons, use Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





LONDON PARIS 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


DRESDEN SYDNEY 








On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, pee 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


Wil' keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











while you study 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


| Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 


You can make money 


Ornamental Design 


| Write for new free circular, illustrated by students, 
International Correspondence Schools, 





WHITMANS 


CHOCOLATES 





| Pure, Fresh, 
Delicious. ; 
\= | Sold everywhere. 4% 





Try J 
Whitman’s | 
Instantaneous | 





STE . 
WHITMAN, ry SON, 
1316 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia. 
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use both film and plates. 


HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS 


Plate Attachment and Six Holders, $7.65 net. 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 EAST UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


A New Plate Attachment 


For the No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak 
PRACTICAL 


Enables the owner to focus the picture on the ground glass and to 


REASONABLE 








Catalogue and circular free from your dealer, or 
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HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 


TOILET POWDER— CEX. F-A‘W, inventor 
9. Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word * “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 











EAU DE a HEGEMONIENNE Toilet water 


LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES.............. 
CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. 
French fashionable soap: 


SAPOCETI 


FLANELLE red Heéliotrope, 


Face powder. 
Cream for the face. 


blue Iris root. 

























Sidney H. Short 


The Trolley’s Effect 


‘on Rural 


| changes, 


| turing Company, 
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Sf Guerlain Sichy is your favorite perfume, always nice & lasting, 


Violette, Frangipane, Héliotrope, Verveine, Géranium. 
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England 


HE rapid introduction of electric 
: tramways in Great’ Britain is 
bringing about interesting economic 
not only in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other large towns, but in 
the heart of rural England. According 
to Mr. Sidney H. Short, Technical Di- 
rector of the English Electric Manufac- 
the most extensive elee- 
trical contractors in Great Britain, the 
gridironing of England by electric tram- 
ways is resulting in shifting the masses 
of population, subdivision of great Eng- 
lish country estates, and an increase in 
the growth of agricultural products. 


The trolley~converts pleasure - grounds 
into villa sites. The congestion of the 
streets of London, that wonderful me- 
tropolis of six million souls, in which 
many other millions spend the busi- 
ness day, has become so serious a 
problem that its solution by the intro- 


duction of electric tramways promises to 
be one of the most surprising develop- 
ments of our time. A hansom-cab with 
ene passenger takes up as much room as 
a tram-ear with sixty. Since his arrival 


in this country, Mr. Short has held con- 
sultations with leading electrical engi- 


neers of the United States, and has spent 


a day in the Edison laboratories at 
Orange, where the great inventor himself 


was delighted to renew their former ac- 
quaintance, and to compare notes of the 
progress of electrical industries through- 
out the world. Mr. Short has received 
by cable the announcement that the 
municipality of London had awarded to 
his firm the contract for the power- 
houses for the new surface lines in the 
metropolis. 

Under this remarkable contract the great 
generating plants necessary for the oper- 
ation of the new electrical tramways in 
London will be built. The general patents 
utilized by the new English company 
formed since Mr. Short went over, several 
vears ago, are those issued to Mr. Short 
himself by the United States Patent Of- 
fice, upon some of which the Short Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
organized, with Mr. Short as_ vice-presi- 
dent. The progress of electrical traction 
in Great Britain, he thinks, is far beyond 
anything the average American has any 
idea of. 

The cities of Great Britain are being 
rapidly equipped with electric tramways, 
and within a few years there will be a 
complete interlacing system of overhead 
trolleys connecting the large towns — 
which are there so much closer together 
than in the United States—and complete- 
ly gridironing the territory tributary to 
the city of London. The whole city of 
Liverpool is now equipped with electric 
cars operated by overhead wire upon ev- 
ery street of any importance. The ex- 
tent, convenience, and speed of this ser- 
vice are hard to realize in America. There 
must be six or seven hundred cars in act- 
ual use, running at a headway that has 
supplied every necessity of traffic, and 
has completely relieved that congestion 
of the streets so marked in London, but 
also serious in all congested English 
cities. “‘We are now equipping the city 
of Manchester,” said Mr. Short, “in the 
same way with overhead trolleys, the ar- 
rangement and connections of which will 
be almost as great in extent and impor- 
tance as the Metropolitan traction system 
in New York.” 
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Top Notch Standard 





The purest and most 
perfect whiskey made 
tor 


& = MEN and WOMEN | 
Health and Hospitality | 

3 Cheer and Comfort | 
| 

: jobbers, | 
SON, Baltimore, 


1 at all first-class cafes and by 
LANAHAN & 
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Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


One trial demonstrates 


| 


their great superiority over 
the ordinary article usually 
sold. 

Gold medal, Paris, 


Seven varieties. 


1900. 





The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 
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maegeepeet loging 


LAUNCHES 








1 ex ively at tt Ar nerican Exposition because 
rhey utly finished, simple, seawor- 
Stoc feet. $150 and up. Send 
me a Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 
I Car « Order now; avoid spring rush. 
RACINE Ko AT MFG., CO, (Box 17), Racine, Wis. | 








r. Our FREE illust 
od wi r reading. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Michigan 





T]\HIS shows the 
principle at the 
AD” Sack of the 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


The only suspender made on a comfort- 
giving basis. Cook for **President 
onthe buckles, Trimmingscan notrust 
New model now ready for men of heavy 
work; also small size for boys. Sold 
everywhere 50c., or by mail, postpaid. 


©. A. EDGARTON MF6E. CO. 
Box 271, Shirley, Mass. 
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Settler attempting to Farm without Irrigation 
Irrigation in the Arid West 
2 strongest contrasts are often seen | desert land have been reclaimed by irri- 


be 


by means of irrigation and that which is 
not, an interesting example of which is 
the accompanying 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for one 
living in a humid climate, where the rain- 
fall is sufficient to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of vegetation, to realize the con- 
ditions that exist in arid and semi-arid 
regions. The scarcity of vegetation, the 
great stretches of desolate country, and 
the small and scattered population all 
bear witness to the value of water, and 
emphasize it as the necessary connecting 
link between the unsettled dry lands andl 
the cultivated areas which furnish homes 


| and occupation for a thriving population. 


In parts of the United States, where the 
climate is too dry for successful agricul- 
ture, irrigation, or the artificial watering 


| of the land by means of canals and ditches 


from some neighboring stream, has long 
been practised, often with success that is 
astonishing. Not only is the barren land 
made to vield regular crops, but the num- 
ber of the secured in a season 
seems remarkable to the Eastern farmer, 
five and six cuttings of alfalfa hay, for in- 
stance, not being unusual in the dry West 


crops 


illustrations. | 





| profitable. 


| $500 per acre; 


under irrigation. Perhaps the greatest 
success, however, which the irrigators of 
the West have met with is in the cultiva- | 


tion of high-priced citrus fruits—oranges 


| and lemons—and also figs, prunes, and oth- 
| er fruits. 
| profitable than cereals, and have allowed 


These have proved much more 


the development of what may be called the | 


side of irrigation—that is, the 
farms. Which fruit and diversified 
have niade possible and_ profitable, 
the owners to live in communities, 
long distances from one an- 
other, the case on the great cattle | 
and grain ranches. and enjoy the benefits 


social 
small 
crops 


as 1s 


| of social intercourse, public libraries, and 


town conveniences, such as electric lights, 
and sewers, while each farmer, 
by the fruits and the diversified crops from 


gas, 


his moderate-sized farm, supports himself 
acres of 


in comfort. Thus thousands of 


| 
| 


gation and made the homes of large popu- 
lations: but such is the extent of the great 
arid country west of the Missouri 
that millions of acres are still awaiting 
the application of water and the industry 
of the settler. 

Irrigation in southern California has 
perhaps been developed as successfully as 
anywhere in the West. and the history of 
one locality there reads much as the his- 
tory of all. A brief statement regarding 
the Redlands district will show how, from 
nothing and a piece of desert, water in a 
few years built up a prosperous agricul- 
tural industry and a 
Irrigation began in the Redlands tract in 
1882, and by 1897 the district had grown 





v 


large population. | 


to a community of 5000 people, its citrus- | 


groves being estimated to produce about 
1200 car-loads of fruit per annum, worth 
probably $1,000.000. The view of Red- 


shown below is along Brookside 
and illustrates a marked feature 
in that effort 
with sur- 


lands 
Avenue, 
in irrigation development, 
is made to render the homes 
rounding orchards beautiful as well as 
The lands are highly culti- 
vated, and produce crops of citrus fruits, 
returning in some instances as high as 


support of a family. The avenue shown 


10 acres are ample for the | 


is fairly typical of many others, with curb- | 


ing, a row of palms on the edge of each 
sidewalk, and a row of pepper-trees in the 
centre of the street. The view is taken 
in midwinter. Contrast with this the 
other view of the hopeless attempt of a 
settler trying to “farm it” in the arid 
regions without the aid of water, and it is 
easy to realize the great value and impor- 
tance of the 
Both these views are taken from recent 
| reports of the United States Geological 
Survey, which organization is engaged in 
| making a comprehensive investigation of 
the water resources of the country, and 


has made many measurements of flow and | 
valuable in- 


discharge, and gathered other 
formation regarding the Western streams 
upon which the use of water’ for the rec- 
lamation of the arid lands has been based. 
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Cultivation with Irrigation 





River, 


running streams in the West. | 


| cure the disease 


| of danger. 
' folly to 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW MIT. 


FTER 2,000 experiments, I have 
| learned how to cure Rheumatism. 


Not to turn bony joints into flesh 
that is impossible. But I can 
always, at any stage, 


again; 


and forever. 


I ask for no money. Simply write me a 


|; postal and I will send you an order on your 
| nearest druggist for six bottles 


of Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. . 

I have no samples. Any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism with but a 
few doses must be drugged to the verge 
I use no such drugs. It is 
take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, 


| and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly. 

I have learned that people in general are 
| honest with a physician who cures them. 


That is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medicine ; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won't harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all ss 








vi_PISO’S CURE FOR 
5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Ui 

intime. Sold by druggists. 


“a CONSUMPTION 
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FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons Whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & 


SON, No. Adams, Mass, 


GOUT & ; RHEUMATISM 


en Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
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» Tests with the 
4 man that holds 
y Ohe H.QR. 
> Revolver. 

‘ Sold direct wheredealers will will not supply. 


} Harrington & Richardson Arms Co ¢ 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
4 Catalog for Postal. Dept.2, Worcester, — 
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Neglect of a Cough or Sore 


OWN Threat may result in an 


BRONCHIAL Incurable Throat Trouble or 


Pook Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





are the best—because they 

out-wear other 25c. cards 

~ and their plaving qualities 
are so satisfactory. 


“Card Games and How to Play 
Them,”a 120-page condensed 
Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle 
boxes or five 
2c. stamps. 


Sold by 


ZB dealers. 
“Grand Prix, yrave 

sKingon Every Box. Paris, 1900. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 


Paine’s Whist Trays are Neat, Compact and Ourable. 
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The World of Finance 


Trusts and Would-be Trusts 


HERE are two classes of people to 
| whom certain recent developments in 
the world of finance should prove of 
especial interest. The investor and the 
demagegue should carefully consider the 
lesson taught by the collapse of various 
“trusts,” in order that the one should 
save his money and the other his breath. 
There has always been and always will 
be what is called bad financing. Errors 
of judgment are committed as often by 
financiers as by merchants, or politicians, 
or tailors, or football-players, or admirals. 
The investor should at all times study 
the properties, in the securities of which 
he is asked to invest. This sounds trite, 
but one of the most amazing things in 
Wall Street is the calm disregard, every 
day, of ordinary prudence by men who 
outside of their dealings in securities—and 
insecurities—are caution itself. To buy 
the stocks or the bonds of a corporation 
means to become a part owner of the 
business or to lend money to it on 
mortgage. 

Particularly alluring to investors, as to 
speculators, has been the word “ Trust.” 
It is possible that the average person 
measures the commercial potentialities of 
all trusts by the extraordinary success of 
the Standard Oil Company. It may be 
that the flamboyant economies which are 
supposed to follow the consolidation of 
various “ independent ” concerns fire the 
imagination. Most likely, however, people 
assume that each so-called trust really 
has a monopoly of its particular line of 
business, and that it has therefore the 
power to advance prices at will, to the 
greater profit of the stockholders. 

It would be worse than useless to assert 


that monopolies can do no wrong. They 
are dangerous to the public welfare. But 


monopolies are scarce. The nearest ap- 
proach to an absolute trust in this coun- 
try may be described as monopoly temper- 
ed by competition. In other words, the 
real trusts from which the people might 


suffer are exceedingly few, while the 
would-be trusts are numerous. 
The remedy suggested by President 


Roosevelt against the great industrial con- 
solidations—publicity—is the most ef- 
ficacious, because it is the most feasible 
of application and because it implies the 
recognition of the fact that absolute 
monopolies do not exist. Also that stock- 
holders need as much protection as con- 
sumers. The irresistible tendency of the 
times is toward economy. This is true 
in everything. Civilization is but a 
struggle to secure a maximum of com- 
fort with a minimum of effort. The grow- 
ing tendency to “ specialize,” perceptible 
in all lines of human endeavor, is simply 
intelligent economy of energy. In in- 
dustrial affairs all must economize, and 
“consolidations ” and trusts simply do, 
and are blamed for doing, what every 
“independent ” concern does, and is not 
blamed for doing. 

It is not desired to praise the trusts 
or to condone with the would-be trusts. 
But our legislators would do better to 
heed President Roosevelt’s suggestion than 


to denounce trusts. Take the Sugar 
trust. That it has strong competition 


is sufficiently attested to by the fact that 
mere whispers of “hostile feelings” on 
the part of one or another of the “ in- 
dependents ” are enough to cause sharp de- 
clines in its shares. The Linseed Oil 
trust’s experience makes it deserve pity 
rather than abuse. The Copper trust, 
of which so much was heard a year ago 
in Montana and other trust-hating West- 
ern States, underwent a depreciation of 
one hundred millions of dollars in the 
market value of its capital stock in a few 
months, because its poor down-trodden 
competitors undersold it right and left. 
Lastly the Asphalt trust, much denounced 
in municipal councils and by street-paving 
experts as a conscienceless monopoly, a 
lew days ago declared its insolvency. It 
could not earn enough to pay the interest 
on its bonds, let alone dividends on its 
stock. The trouble was not that its stock 
Was watered beyond the limits of decency, 
but that it was a monopoly that didn’t 
monopolize. It was only a would-be 
trust, 

Those financial details which have been 
published are highly interesting to stu- 
tents of “industrial promotion,” as prac- 
tscd at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Asphalt Company of America 
Wis formed in 1899 with a capital stock 
oF 830,000,000 and a bonded indebtedness 
ot $30,000,000. Now, as far as can be 
learned, only $6,000,000 of the $30,000,- 
{00 stock was paid in, while the $30,- 
00.000 of collateral trust bonds were 
Issicd in exchange for the shares of the 
leading asphalt companies in the country, 
‘tch as the Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany, the California Aleatraz Company, 
and the Warren-Scharf Company. The 
trust was a proprietary company. It did 
Pot itself do an asphalt-paving business ; 
tT inerely owned the stock of companies 
Which did. It is alleged, and it seems to 
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$300 in bonds—a fixed charge—for each 
$100 in stock of the component companies. 
On this scale of tinaneing, the $60,000,000 
trust was composed of some $20,000,- 
000 worth of individual companies. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that often 
stocks sell above par—command a premium 


commensurable, theoretically, with their 
earning capacity. Possibly some of the 
asphalt companies were doing such a 


profitable business as to justify the price 
paid by the Asphalt Company of America, 
though this is a matter of some doubt. In 
the case of at least one of the companies 
Whose shares were exchanged for bonds, 
the enormous price paid was beyond doubt 
due to a desire to eliminate troublesome 
competition. This policy is by no means 
unsound, The Nickel Plate line gained 
its nickname from a complaining remark 
of Mr. Vanderbilt, who found the price 
asked for the disturbing little road so 
high that he wondered if the rails were 
nickel-plated. Yet, it paid him to buy it. 

The Asphalt Company of America would 
have prospered in spite of over-capital- 
ization, as so many other corporations 
have done, had its expectations been 
realized. To all intents and purposes, the 
company at first had a virtual monopoly 
of the asphalt-paving business of the 
United States. Had it kept this monopoly 
it would, in the language of the race- 
track, have “won out.” But it did not 
control the asphalt deposits of the world; 
it did not have a natural monopoly. It 
had enjoyed a monopoly of the business, 
but city contracts are competed for. 
Practices not altogether flattering to the 
business ethics of the trust’s managers 
acted as a boomerang in several cities 
where important contracts had been or 
were about to be secured. Opposition de- 
veloped. The famous suit for the posses- 
sion of the Venezuelan deposits was won 
by the Warner-Quinlan Company. This 
was a serious blow to the trust. More- 
over, smaller concerns obtained important 
paving contracts in various cities and the 
trust’s component companies did not make 
the profits they did at the time they were 
gathered into the fold of the Asphalt 
Company of America. A new corporation, 
the National Asphalt Company, with a 
capital stock of $22,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000 of bonds, was formed the following 
year—1900—to take over the stock of the 
old trust, as well as of several other small 
competitors which apparently had been 
organized only to be “ bought out.” 

The fancied monopoly was no monopoly 
at all. A stupendous mistake had been 
made. The component companies, under 
the stress of unlooked- for competition, 
failed to earn the old-time dividends. The 
trust, being organized on the basis of a 
period of exceptionally favorable earn- 
ings, failed to earn the interest on the 
bonds. It was testified before Judge Kirk- 
patrick, in the application for the re- 
ceivership, that of the total issue of the 
$6,000,000 bonds of the National Asphalt 
Company, over $3,000,000 had been loaned 
to subordinate companies as_ working 
capital, about $1,000,000 had been used in 
making up the deficiencies in interest pay- 
ments, and the remainder pledged to the 
Land Title and Trust Company as security 
for the interest payment on the $36,000,000 
of gold certificates, or bonds, of the two 
companies. 

It is charged, doubtless with reason, 
that the trust suffered from mismanage- 
ment and extravagance. But that does not 
entirely account for the failure. The main 
reason was the non-possession of a 
monopoly, which alone could justify the 
over - capitalization. In the mean time, 
investors in the securities of the trust 
are said to have lost $20,000,000. This 
estimate is doubtless excessive. But more 
than enough has been sunk to show that 
there are trusts and would-be trusts. 
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